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Sanitary State of the Cotton Districts. 


E have no hesitation 
in asserting our firm 


belief that, with pro- 
per drainage, the clos- 
ing of the cellars as 
places of residence, 
the ventilation of cer- 
tain mills and work- 
shops, and _ better 
treatment of children, 
the death-rate of Man- 
chester might be re- 
duced to the extent 
of 7 or 8 in the 1,000. 
In other words, that 
2,000 lives a year and 
more might be saved. 
We have already 
noticed that the death 
rate of Manchester 
has declined ; and in- 
quiries show that this 
decrease seems to be 
in proportion to the 
extent of the appli- 
cation of sanitary im- 
SS SST provements. But, be- 
owe me. this oan of the subject, it should 
be mentioned that the death-rate of the Man- 
chester township—the central part, containing 
the cellar-dwellings, the narrow alleys and courts, 
in which are houses crowded and ill-drained—is 
greater than in the Registration district. For 
instance, in the 





Yearly average Average yearly 
of deaths per deaths per 
1,000 during 1,000 


1841 to 1851. 1851 to 1861. 


Registration district of 
Manchester ........ 33 rE 314 
Township of Manchester 36 34 


In Manchester there is much sickness caused by 
rheumatism and bronchitis. The latter has been 
partly attributed to the sulphurous fumes of the 
Lancashire coal. Consumption is also prevalent ; 
and, as might be expected, fever plays an impor- 
tant part. An inquiry at the Infirmary shows that, 
out of 573 medical in-patients admitted into this 
institution in the year ending June, 1862, the 
cases of fever numbered as follows :—Common 
fever, 20; intermittent, 3; remittent,1; typhus, 
36; typhoid, 86: in all, 146. Scurlet fever, &c., 
made the number of patients in the fever ward 
during this year 182, nearly one-third of all the 
medical cases. Of these fever patients 38 died. 

In the same year (1862) the number of surgical 
in-patients was 414; and of cases of accident re- 
ceived into the house there were 709: but the acci- 
dents attended to at home amounted to 4,470. In 
other ways the relief afforded to the poor of Man- 
chester by this institution is great; for, besides 
the patients admitted into the house, 3,614 sick 
persons were visited at their homes; and there 
was the large number of 23,199 out-patients in 
the above year. The expenditure was 11,921/. 
193. 5d. 

At the time we visited this hospital there were 
upwards of 1,000 patients within its confines. The 
walls throughout the interior have been recently 
scraped and painted, and increased ventilation has 
been afforded by making numerous openings. This 
has caused improvement ; but it would be i impos- 
sible to make this building into a healthy hospital. 
The construction and arrangement seem very bad. 
It is said that the cost of a new hospital would 
be about 50,000/.; that it would be difficult to 
obtain another site 80 convenient as this; and 


be no means of receiving the sick during the re- 
building. Just now, of course, is not the time 
for raising the money which would be required 
for a new structure. But sooner or later, as 
knowledge extends, the faults of this infirmary 
will be so evident, that a new one will be 
required, particularly on account of the large 
number of surgical and fever cases which are 
treated here. In the meanwhile, however, par- 
ticularly at the present crisis, when want, dis- 
tress, and difficulty are, as each week passes, in- 
creasing the number of the sick, it is necessary 
that the resources of this institution should be 
largely increased, and such improvements made in 
it as can be effected. 

In a paper by Mr. John Roberton, read before 
the Manchester Statistical Society, at the end of 
1860, the author showed the insalubrity of the 
Infirmary, as proved by the patients who die 
there and those who ought to recover and do not. 
He recommended the immediate erection of a 
new infirmary outside the city, in which we cor- 
dially agree, and the sale of the site of the pre- 
sent Infirmary, now of immense value. 

Returning to the central part of Manchester, 
many persons may have passed up and down 
Hardman-street for a long time, and not have 
been aware of the neighbourhood which exists at 
the rear of the comparatively large houses which 
face the thoroughfare, and which are occupied, 
from the cellars to the roof, with numerous families. 

The front row of houses is marked A in the ad- 
joining slight plan, and each has a passage through, 


by which the tenants in the cellars and other parts 
can pass, and have access to the water-tap and the 
closets in the inner courts; but for the admission 
of those who live in the houses D and E, the way 
is through a narrow passage marked C; in this 
there is an ash-pit, G, which, at the time of our 
visit, was in a filthy and neglected condition. 
Having, with some difficulty and no small disgust, 
passed through this entrance, about which loitered 
several idle boys, we found long perspectives run- 
ning to the right and to the left, of small, misera- 
ble-looking two-storied houses, built upon the 
ground ; and what is perhaps even worse than this, 
erected back to back, so that one half of the block 
of buildings D D, like the front houses A A, had 
entrances to the narrow court ; the other half had 
doors and windows towards another narrow court 
further on; and then the half of the block E E, 
looked into another alley darkened by larger 
buildings. 

It is not easy to imagine anything much 
worse than the arrangement of these dwillings. 
Higher houses around prevent proper currents of 
air from reaching them. The narrow entrance, C, 
is choked with filth; and the small houses, D, 
which are evidently crowded with families of the 
very poor, are rendered still more unwholesome 
by the impossibility that exists of sufficient venti- 
lation, in consequence of the dwellings being 
built back to back. The rooms are very small, 
and, as is usually the case, no one seems to have 
thought of ventilating the staircases towards the 
roofs. The houses E are in the same condition. 
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Back-to-back Houses behind Hardma 


The closets which are provided for the large popu- 
lation which dwell in these premises are so placed 
that, besides being the cause of pollution, not only 
in the houses but throughout the neighbourhood, 
they set at defiance all the rules of decency, and 
are without doubt the cause of no small amount of 
moral degradation. 

We have no means at hand of obtaining a cor- 
rect estimate of the number of men, women, and 
children who struggle for life in this locality, but 
feel sure that the figures would create general 
surprise. The children, as might be expected, 
look sickly and neglected. On asking about their 
health, here, it is at first said, as is the case else- 
where, that allis well; but on further questioning 
you obtain a different account. One woman who 
had previously reported good health, afterwards 
said—“ I have buried two within the year ; one of 
fever like, and the other seemed to pine away ;” 
and in like manner others reported losses. 

In various parts of Manchester and Salford 
there are poisonous nooks, hidden from the obser- 
vation of most wayfarers, but which should be 
carefully inspected and kept in order by the 
officers of health. We give a sketch* of a place 
near the large cotton-mill of Mr. Turner, one of 
the Parliamentary representatives of the city. 
From Chapel-street, Salford—leading towards the 
entrance of the mill—is a narrow roadway, not 
very well paved nor cleanly kept; and from this 
in one part leads a still more narrow passage, in 
which are some small houses, that are compassed in 
in a similar manner to those before referred to, 
The dirty and neglected condition of this 
place is discreditable. Children were searching 
the dust-heap close to the nearly overflowing 
closet ; and what surprised us much was to find a 
number of pigs lodged in the situation shown in 








that, if this building were demolished, there would 








* See p. 856. 
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n Street. How to keep out the Air. 

the sketch. The pavement is chiefly formed of 
broken bricks, and the cement having decayed, it. 
was in a very bad condition; while the smell of 
the pigs and other matters was so offensive, that. 
we were glad, having finished an unpleasant duty, 
to beat a hasty retreat. 

Besides being in the vicinity of dwellings, this 
unwholesome spot is close to a great manufactory, 
in which, when work is to be had, hundreds of 
persons are occupied, and to them it cannot be 
good for health to have such a nursery for pesti- 
lence close to the windows of a building in which 
they are engaged for many hours together. 
Besides attending to the proper ventilation 
of the interiors of those vast manufactories, it 
would often be an advantage if the managers 
were to make a survey of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, and endeavour to obtain the removal of 
all improper matters; for the results of ventilation 
are to a certain extent counteracted if the outer 
air be poisonous. 

We might continue to a much further extent 
accounts of situations similar to this, which must 
be well known to the local authorities, and we 
again say that from those places all closet con- 
tents should be thoroughly drained away: the 
dust, until moved, should be kept in covered re- 
ceptacles: means should be taken to ventilate the 
staircases, and if possible the rooms; and lime- 
washing and water shou!d not be spared. 

In various parts of Manchester and in the 
suburbs, we have visited many small houses 
which are built in more open situations, and 
find that in addition to the ash-pit and closet sys- 
tem, which is so objectionable, there is a great 
want of provision of washhouses, and sufficient 
area for drying clothes. This on “ washing 
days” leads to muddle, confusion, and discomfort, 
and, what is even worse, forces the women to dry 
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the wet linen in the rooms which are inhabited by 
families. The mortality, particularly of children, 
in some new streets, has attracted notice, and to 
this practice some of the deaths and sickness may 
be attributed, for the atmosphere of Lancashire is 
chilly and humid. In addition to this the forma. 
tion of vapours in sleeping-rooms cannot be con- 
tinued without injury, and it must not be for- 
gotten that in some instances closets have been 
provided for the use of each house, and in other 
cases one for two, three, and four houses; and 
although this is in one sense an advantage, it also 
brings the cesspool evil more immediately to a 
greater number of doors. 

In Manchester, in the districts occupied by the 
poorer classes, the rent of a single room is from 2s, 
to.2s. 3d. and 2s. 6d..a week; a high price: for 
such small apartments and such inadequate accom- 
modation as they afford. In parts of Salford and 
in parts of the suburbs, small houses which, but 
for the faults to which we have referred, would 
afford respectable and comfortable accommodation 
for a family, can be: had at 4s. a week; and in 
several directions in the suburbs we met with 
numbers of small and neatly-finished houses, taste- 
fully papered and decorated inside, and where 
in nearly all instances the passages and rooms 
were supplied with gas. These can be had at 
a very moderate rent. Here, too, along what 
have been the chief country roads, there have been 
already built, and many more are in progress, 
dwellings of a more imposing description, spacious 
and handsome-looking houses, provided with large 
ornamental gardens in front and around, and very 
wide carriage-ways and footpaths between them 
and their opposite neighbours. In Rusholm, espe- 
cially, we noticed some tastefully designed and 
pleasantly situate residences. 

In the old parts of this town and in Salford 
there is a peculiarity in some of the streets which 
is worthy of notice; these streets are formed of 
houses which are probably about 150 years old, 
which remind us of the dwellizgs occupied by the 
silk weavers of Spitalfields. The houses are, for 
the most part, three stories in height above the 
cellars. We give a sketch of one of them. In 
the upper stories are large long windows, some 
of them glazed in lead, in diamonds and small 
squares: these were evidently intended for the 
purpose of lighting work-rooms, which were used 
at a time when the hand-loom had not been 
superseded by steam machinery. There are 
other buildings in Manchester on a larger scale— 
in which are many of those long windows—that 
in bygone days, before the huge factories and 
great. chimneys were reared, have been consi- 
dered great manufacturing establishments. The 
contrast. between the old and the new is striking. 

When making inquiries in various parts of this 
town, it is not possible to overlook the great dis- 
tress which has fallen on a large number of the 
industrious inhabitants; but, bad as matters are 
here, the distress is light in comparison with the 
condition of Ashton, Preston (where fever is 
increasing), and some places which entirely 
depend on the cotton manufacture for a live- 
lihood; for in Manchester, besides the cotton, 
there are carried forward other and very im- 
portant trades. There are sugar refineries, 
tool and machine manufactories, iron works, &c. ; 


nevertheless, the distress is heavy, and more or | 


less affects all. The poor-rates are rising, and 
each week a large part of the poorer shopkeepers 
are becoming more unable to meet them. We 
might fill pages with the sad tales we have heard. 
We met with sober and respectable men who had 
been for months out of work, and who had not a 
shirt apon their backs, One man, a machine- 
painter, had been twelve months out of employ- 
ment. His condition was deplorable. Women— 
the mothers of families—and elderly men say for 
forty years they have never seen the like of it; and 
yet, although hundreds of homes are stripped of 
everything which would bring a little money, and 
the clothes which are worth anything have been 
parted with, and pinching hunger reigns in the 
house, we did not hear a word of blame. used 
against any one. There were no complaints 
against masters, no grumbling against the Go- 
vernment ; but, with a sort of patience which can- 
not be rightly understcod unless it has been 
witnessed, they are thankful. to those who are 
assisting them, waiting in hope that the cloud 
will pass away. Being reduced to seek parish 
relief is seemingly one of the parts of their posi- 
tion which is the hardest to bear; and certainly 
it is a duty of the union guardians to be as tender 
as possible of the feelings of those men and wo- 
men; and, when the winter sets in, the already 
tried patience of the cotton-workers should not 
be too severely pressed by heavy labour tests. These 











men, having been accustomed to the atmosphere 
of heated factories, and to labour which requires 
but little physical exertion, are, in consequence, 
totally unfitted for exposure on bleak moors, or to 
be employed in breaking stones. 

We met with several young men who had 
chiefly educated themselves in the evening schools. 
These were remarkable for general information and 
some skill in figures, and wrote a good hand: 
their character was good; one of them had been 
enabled by the help of a friend to come to an uncle 
in London who was foreman in a chemist’s works, 
and who, mentioning the circumstance, found him 
employment in the same establishment at a salary 
of about 17s. 6d. a week to begin with. The 
clergymen, schoolmasters, and others in the manu- 
facturing districts would be able to recommend 
many young men of this description who might 
be usefully employed in other ways than in.cotton 
spinning. 

Among the most useful institutions in the place 
is the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Associa- 
tion, which has already done and is still doing a 
great deal of good. For the purpose of studying the 
health of their town and neighbourhood, and with a 
vicw towards suggesting remedies for existing sani- 
tary evils, anumber of gentlemen, most of whom are 
eminent in science, are banded together. In con- 
nexion with this society there is a general commit- 
tee; and there is also a sub-committee, which takes 
charge of sections; there is a sub-committee for 
finance, and others for lectures, the preparation 
and distribution of tracts, the registration of dis- 
ease, the important question of infant mortality, 
the adulteration of food, and cottage dwellings. 
There is also in Manchester a Ladies’ Sanitary 
Society, which co-operates with this one; and 
when we see the excellent working of those socie- 
ties, it suggests the great necessity there is for 
the formation of others of a similar kind in the 
towns and populous districts throughout the 
kingdom. 

In London there is a difficulty in a Sanitary 
Association effectively working, in consequence 
of the extent of the metropolis; but there 
might be good work done by formation of 
societies of this description in each of the Lon- 
don districts, such as St. Pancras, Islington, 
Marylebone, &c. By this means efforts might be 
concentrated and rendered valuable as in Man- 
chester, where one of the duties of the association 
is to act as sanitary missioners amongst the poor 
and industrious classes. Lectures are delivered 
in schools, and sometimes in the open air, on 
such subjects as ‘“ How to live,” “ Home Duties,” 
“The healthful and happy Tendency of Sanitary 
Laws,” “Air,” “ Pestilence the Consequence of a 
Violation of the Laws of God and Man,” “ How to 
rear a Family,” “ Water as applied to Health,” 
“Smells,” &. &c. Besides the lectures, several 
small tracts, earnestly and pointedly written, have 
been published by the society : these are sold at a 
small price, and many thousands of them have been 
already circulated. These will be useful in other 
places besides Manchester.* One of these tracts is 
headed, “ Hintsto Working People about the Houses 
they livein.” This argues the greatvalue of health 
to the workiog man, and suggests that, even in the 
worst conditions, a dwelling might be kept neat 
and. clean; that cleanliness tends to prevent 
fever, cholera, &c.; and it advises the use of lime- 
washing. Instructious are given how to manage 


| this, and it tells the small cost of the application. 


It is recommended that when necessary, wall 


| papering should be entirely removed, and the walls 


washed. Then follow illustrations, which show 
the working of sink and other stench-traps, and 
the danger of neglect. Next, says the tract, 
“A family cannot be kept in health unless due 
regard be had to the size of the rooms in which 
they live or sleep;” and the following plain in- 
structions are given to show the manner of taking 
the contents of a room in cubic feet :— Let us 
suppose a room 10 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 
7 feet high. To learn how many cubic feet of 
space it contains, first multiply the length and 
breadth together (that is, the 10 and 9), which 
gives 90; then multiply the 90 by the height 
(that is, multiply 90 by 7), which gives 630. The 
630 thus obtained are the cubic feet of space 
which the room contains.” When the size of a 
room is known, it is next to be considered how 
many persons should live or sleep in it, and then 
it is stated that in certain prisons 819 feet are 
allowed for each. prisoner, &c., and_points out that 
if a room only contain 630 cubic feet, and is 
slept in by a man, his wife, and child, there 





* Thy can be had at the offices of the association, 
32, Pall-mall; King-street, Manchester; and at Knight & 
Co.'s, 90,, Fleet-street, London, at from Is. 3d. to 3s. a 
hundred. 











are only 210 cubic. feet for each person. The re. 
mainder of the advice given in this tract, respect. 
ing ventilation, &c., is conveyed in the same plain 
manner, so that any one may understand. 

One small tract’ is headed, “ What is Man?” 
In this, the formation of the human body, the 
bones, muscles, stomach, are clearly explained ; 
the description being aided by little engravings on 
wood of the human skeleton, &c. Another ex. 
cellent tract contain hints to working people 
about preserving cleanliness, in which are mag- 
nified cuts of the pores of the skin; a simple 
contrivance for managing a bath in the homes of 
the poor, and so on. Another gives useful hints to 
working people about clothing, and shows the evils 
of wearing dirty garments for a long time without 
washing. These tracts, which find their way in 
thousands into the dwellings of the industrious 
classes, are sure to lead to improvement. 

Painfully aware of the large infant mortality of 
Manchester, and believing that this is in part to 
be attributed to the ignorance of mothers in the 
management of their children, the society en- 
deavoured to meet these evils by issuing cards, 
giving plain instructions to parents on the sub- 
ject of “Food for Infants” and “ Clothing for 
Infants,” and on “ Nursing Sick Children.” After 
much pains and consultation, cards, with the 
above titles, were drawn up, which contained in- 
formation on the subjects mentioned. These cards 
are made somewhat ornamental, and are prepared 
so that they can be hung up in cottages, and 
appealed to whenever their assistance is required, 
In order to make the card upon clothing more 
useful, the sub-committee communicated with the 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association as to the best forms 
of dress for infants and older children, and the 
ladies of that committee kindly undertook to 
prepare twenty sets of approved patterns of 
clothing, to be placed in the various districts of 
Manchester, for the use of those poor mothers who 
might desire the advantage of them. Besides 
these operations, the papers read by members of 
the association have much value. Useful statistics 
are collected and arranged, and in every respect 
this society is a credit to Manchester. 

In connexion with the drainage of Manchester, 
it is argued that at present a large part of the 
refuse of the town is carried away to convenient 
points, from which it can be conveyed and applied 
as valuable manure upon the land; and that 
although a large amount of main drainage has 
been completed, the expense of communicating 
with the closets of streets, alleys, &c., would be 
very great and inconvenient to the owners of 
the poorer descriptions of property ; and that to 
drain the night-soil into the Irwell and other 
waters, would so poison the streams that they 
would in consequence prove pestilential. More- 
over, tliere are some persons who have faith in the 
wholesomeness of the ash-pit and cess-pool system. 
Before the health of Manchester will be rightly 
established, all the above objections must be over- 
ruled; and the day must come when this large 
city will be thoroughly drained, and that in a 
manner which will not cause the sewage to be 
without utility. Plans for this purpose have been 
submitted that would not only drain the town, 
but also. purify.the Irwell, which is now blacker 
and more slimy than we remember to have seen 
the Fleet-ditch, or Father Thames in his worse 
state. 

Having, since these notes were commenced, 
made more detailed examinations of many parts 
of Manchester, and looked with some care at por- 
tions of Ashton-under-Lyne, we do not find reason 
to change the opinions given, that there are in the 
sanitary conditions of these places sure means of de- 
stroying life even in ordinary times, but that, under 
existing circumstances, there is need for extraor- 
dinury precautions to be taken. The great poverty 
which has come upon a large portion of the. work- 
ing population is driving them into closer and 
more confined quarters: the short supply of 
food renders them more than usually susceptible 
to typhus and other fevers: and it will be found 
that, in those places where this pestilence breaks 
out, it will not just now attack those who have 
been accustomed to long and continued «poverty ; 
for the ranks of this class have been already 
thinned, and the others have to a certain extent 
become inured.to their bad condition; but it will 
be in the families of the workpeople who were not 
loug since in prosperous circumstances, who had 
comfortable homes, and who were: able to provide 
a generous diet. The sudden change, the want 
of usual nourishment, and overcrowding and wart 
of proper bed accommodation, will, by the time 
the spring comes, do fatal work, if the people are 
not better fed than they are at present; and it 
should be borne in mind that typhus.strikes down 
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many of the strongest men and women—those on 
whom the maintenance and care of a family de- 
pend; thus causing pauperism and large expensy 
to parishes. It is well worthy the attention 
of the boards of guardians, if it would not only 
be wise and humane, and also, in the end, a saving 
to increase the present amount of out-door relief 
To families of only three or four, half of this in 
come would go for rent, unless they could manage 
to get cheaper accommodation in the same room 
with another family. We believe that this ar- 
rangement is becoming more common, and is 
likely to be attended with bad results. 

It should be considered that, if these work- 
people in this time of distress and destitution, 
were, with their families, to seek shelter at the 
unions, they would cost from 4s. to 5s. each, at 
the least, per week. There is, however, an 
honourable objection on the part of the Lancashire 
operatives to enter the workhouse. 

In order to see how the pauper population of 
the large Manchester district of Chorlton was 
cared for, we proceeded to Chorlton Union, which 
is situate, in the open country, at a distance of 
about 5 miles from Manchester. Here, in the 
midst of good air, a large and handsome building 
has been erected, in which, at the time of our 
visit, there were upwards of 1,000 inmates. . The 
neat porters’ lodges, the trim railing, the nicely- 
arranged flower and grass plots, and the light 
and pleasing style of architecture, do not convey 
the prison-like ideas which are associated with 
some structures of this description. In the inte- 
rior we pass throngh spacious and well-aired pas- 
sages and staircases, through dormitori:s lined, but 
not overcrowded, with comfortable and clean beds; 
the infirmary, and places for the reception of the 
sick and imbecile. The wards for the reception 
of lunatic paupers, who are retaiued here for 
a time until they are removed to a central estab- 
lishment for the treatment of those unfortunate 
vases, are excellently arranged ; the bedsteads are 
so constructed that those who are violent cannot 
do themselves damage; and there is a padded 
room for extreme cases. The various day-rooms— 
the dining-halls, chapel, and other apartments— 
are large and well lighted, and very fairly venti- 
lated and heated; while good management is shown 
in the kitchen, bakery, and other offices which 
are needed for the preparation of the food of so 
many persons. This place has been well drained, 
and it seems that endeavours are being made to 
fill in and do away with the cesspools which 
remain, 

Notwithstanding all the care taken in this union, 
the schools, and so forth, we did not find the result, 
either here or at another union in this neighbour- 


are reared AA@"able as regards the children who 
female part seem to threaten eSpeuina ve . Ln ‘ 

Turning to the present distress,—the unpro- 
ductive expenditure of thousands of pounds to 
provide a bare existence, and scarcely that, for the 
hundreds of thousands out of employment is not 
satisfactory. How long the necessity may remain 
it is impossible to say. At any rate, sanitary 
works in connexion with their own districts 
might be executed by them under proper direc- 
tion. A correspondent, Mr. C. Baylis, suggests 
that two main lines of underground railway are 
needed in the metropolis, and that in excavating 
them the male adult’ population of Lancashire 
might be employed. It is doubtful, however, if 
Lancashire weavers would be equal to such work, 
or be left by. it in a fit condition to return to their 
own trade, when the cloud passes away. Would 
it not be better to get a certain number of mills 
at work, even at the loss that would ensue, and so 
provide clothing for others? The work-people 
would be more happy and more healthy. To waste 
the labour. of 690,000 willing workers in such a 
community as-ours cannot be the right course to 
pursue. 





THE STEPHENSONS, 


“THE maturer of the locomotive” has already 
had more than one article devoted to him in the 
Builder ; and, in running over the pages of Mr. 
Smiles’s new volume,* we shall. more especially 
turn our attention to the biographical details as to 
the gifted son of so gifted a father, which are 
unavoidably and very properly interspersed with 
those of the father in one and the same volume. 
Before doing so, however, we may here quote 
the opinion of Robert Stephenson on the merits 





* “Lives of the Engineers, with an Account of their 
Principal Works ; comprising also a History of Inland 
Communication in Britain. By Samuel Smiles. With 
Portraits and numerous Illustrations. Vol. ILI. George 
and Robert Stephenson. London: John Murray.”’ 


of his father as an inventor, and which opinion is 
in.complete accordance. with the idea that he was 
the maturer of the locomotive and not its inventor. 
Our quotation is taken from a narrative of George 
Stephenson’s inventions by hisson, which forms an 
appendix to Mr. Smiles’s new volume; this vo- 
lume, by the way, being an extension merely of a 
former one by Mr. Smiles on the life of George 
Stephenson, and now including a fall biography 
of his son Robert as well. 

The substance of George’s inven‘ions will be, 
found in the following quotations :— 

‘“*When my father commenced his improvements upon 
the locomotive engine, two comparatively successful 
attempts had already been made,—one by Mr. Blenkin. 
sop, of Leeds, and the other by Mr. Blackett, of Wylam. 
* * The other attempt by Mr. Blackett also consisted 
of two engines combined; but their action was commu- 
nicated to the wheels by whlch the entire engine was 
supported, and therefore depended entirely upon the. adhe- 
sion between the wheels and the rails for muking progress. 
This experiment of Mr. Biackett’s was-made npon what 
is called a tramroad, the flange being upon the rail, in- 
stead of (as it is at present in the ordinary rails) upon the 
wheel. When my father began his first engine, he was 
convinced that the adhesion between a smooth wheel 
and an edge-rail would be as efficient as Mr. Blackett had 
found it to be between the wheel and the tramroad. 
Although every one at that time argued that the adhesion 
upon a tram-rail was by no means a criterion of what the 
adhesion would be on an edge-rail, my father felt sure 
that there was no essential difference between the one 
and the other.”’ 

After giving an account of his father’s second 
and improved engine, Robert says :— 

“‘ Thus, in 1815, my father had succeeded in manufac- 
turing an engine which included the following important 
improvements on all previous attempts in the same direc- 
tion :—simple and direct communication between the 
cylinder and the wheels rolling upon the rails ; joint adhe- 
sion of all the wheels, a!tained by the use of horizontal 
connecting-rods; and, finally, a beautiful method of ex- 
citing the combustion of fuel by employing the waste 
steam, which had formerly been allowed uselessly to 
escape. It is, perhaps, not too much to say that this 
engine, as a mechanical contrivance, contained the germ 
of all that has since been effected. It may be regarded, 
in fact, as a type of the locomotive engine.” 


Robert Stephenson, the ouly son of George, was 
born at Willington Quay, in the county of Durham, 
where his father dwelt, on the 16th of October, 
1803; and George had henceforth something 
better than gin-horses, rabbits, dogs, and birds, on 
which to expend his strong affection, As Robert 
grew up, he was sent to school at Newcastle; and 
afterwards, his father being then arising man, with 
already a pretty fair income, Robert was despatched 
to Edinburgh, where he attended the university, 
and acquired some knowledge in two sciences of 
great importance to his future career,—mathema- 
tics and geology,—and in another science, of 
which he made, as far as regards heirship, but a 
poor use in after years,—the science of love,—for 
though he had pleasant experience of married 
life, he died both wifeless and childless; and such 
being the case, this early scintillation of the 
his histors; “futtys assumes a special interest in 
a Mmunicarut by, Since the soft remi- 


cast-iron rails; and the influence of Robert on 
his father, even at this time, seems to have been 
curiously displayed by the fact that while. at 
Edinburgh, Robert, then only eighteen years old, 
had written a ietter as to rails, in.which he con- 
cluded :— 


*‘ First, that malleable iron is preferable to cast: iron in 
the construction of a railway ; because it is muchiess liable 
to breakage, has fewer joints, and is more economical 
than cast-iron. Secondly. That the maximum load of a 

waggon and its goods should not exceed two tons, unless 
under imperious circumstances connected with the lecal 
trade of the country. Thirdly. That unless the greatest 
care and attention be paid to laying the railway, making 
up the ground in using chairs or pedestals:‘of a proper 
construction and of sufficient breadth, according to the 
nature of the ground, and in observing a correct. arrange- 
ment for cross and lateral drains, the best line of draught, 
and all the maxims of the engineer, will be found to come 
far short of the preper efects.’’ 


The probable influence of this letter on George’s 
mind, and on his immediate interests, was thus 
betrayed. Discussions with Mr. Pease, the pro- 
moter of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
and with the directors of that line, had arisen.as 
to various points in its construction; andin refer- 
ence to which there was, of course, a want of 
precedents and experience. Amongst the subjects 
of discussion was that of the rails; George Ste- 
phenson advising iron rails, for which, by this 
time, he had his patent; while the directors had 
at first contemplated having only wooden rails. 
At length, when George was called upon to give 
his definite and final professional opinion on the 
subject, he frankly said to the directors, “ Well, 
gentlemen, to tell you the truth, although it 
would put 5002. in my pocket to specify my own 
patent rails, [ cannot do so after the experience I 
have had. If you take my advice, you will not lay 
down a single cast-iron rail.”—‘* Why ?” asked 
the directors. ‘‘ Because they will not stand the 
weight, and you will be at no end of expense for 
repairs and relays.” ‘‘ What kind of road, then,” 
he was asked, “‘ would you recommend ?”—“ Mal- 
leable rails, certainly,” said he. 

The success of their first undertaking led the 
Stephensons on to the still more important enter- 
prise of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
the story of which has been so often told. In the 
mean time, however, Robert Stephenson had been 
induced to go to Colombia as mining engineer ; 
and Mr. Smiles gives an account of his mule 
journey to Bagota, his residence at Mariquita, 
and his cottage at Santa Anna. Robert was not 
long in resigning this employment, and returning 
home; having the very odd coincident of a ren- 
contre with Trevithick, the locomotive inventor, 
at Cartagena; he was also shipwrecked. On his 
return to Newcastle he took charge of the New- 
castle factory, where he built the celebrated 
“Rocket” engine, which won the prize at the 
Manchester and Liverpool competition of loco- 
motives. The Stephensons were thenceforth con- 
sulted, and as far as human powers would 
allow, were employed, in all the gigantic 





niscence was communicate sane 8 
- s ‘log by. the 
quondam patient himself not many years bemw.. 
he died. Robert had-been narrating other cir- 
cumstances in his Edinburgh experience, and Mr. 
Smiles goes on to say :— 


‘‘Returning to the subject of his life in Edinburgh, 
Robert continue1,—‘ Besides taking me with him to the 
meetings of the Royal and other Societies, Mr. Bald in- 
troduced me to a very agreeable family, relatives of his 
own, at whose house I spent many pleasant evenings. It 
was there I met Jeannie M——. She was a bonnie lass; 
and I, being young and susceptible, fairly fell in love with 
her. Bat, like most very early attachments, mine proved 
evanescent. Years passed, and I had all but forgotten 
Jeannie, when one day I received a letter from her, from 
which it appeared that she was in great distress through 
the ruin of her relatives. I seat her a sum of money, and 
continued to do so for several years; but the last remit- 
tance not being acknowledged, I directed Sanderson, my 
solicitor, to make inquiries. I afterwards found that the 
money had reached her at Portobello just as she was 
dying; and so, poor thing! she had been unable to ac- 
knowledge it.’”’ 


The notes which Robert preserved of the lec- 
tures of Leslie and other of the Edinburgh pro- 
fessors long afforded subjects for instructive and 
interesting comment and discussion between him 
and his father, who may thus be said to have been, 
through the intermedium of his son, what George 
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way; George being “answerable for him. 
he constructed his first tunnel, and found coal at 
Snibston. Then he was appointed engineer of the 
London and Birmingham line, of which his tather 
and he were the joint surveyors. Sir Astley 
Cooper was an inveterate and influential opponent 
of this project as one “ preposterous in the ex- 
treme,” extravagant, absurd, and reckless,—a 
scheme which, in a few years, would “ destroy the 
noblesse.” Robert’s comment on Sir Astley after 
the interview was,— Well, it really is provoking 
to find one who has been made a ‘ Sir’ for cutting 
that wen out of George the Fourth’s neck, charg- 
ing us with contemplating the destruction of the 
noblesse because we propose to confer upon him 
the benefits of a railroad.” The Kilsby tunnel 
was one of Robert’s main difficulties.on this line. 

The author’s comparison betweeu the Midland 
line and the Great Simplon road over the Alps 
here merits notice, although George Stephenson 
was the engineer of this line :— 





himself would have been somewhat astonished to 
be called—a university map as well as Robert. The 
insight, at all events, which Robert’s university 
acquisitions in the mathematics and geology con- 


ferred both on father and con was of valuable use | 


in their fature joint avocations, and well repaid to 
both the cost of these acquirements, 

The Darlington and Sto:kton Railway was the 
first achievement of the filial partnership, and 
this important initial and fledging railway wor 
was facilitated by the establishment of the’ New- 
castle foundry for the construction of locomotives. 





At this time George Stephenson had a patent for 





jline established his reputation as an engineer; 


| “The road of the Simplon,” he says, ‘is 45:milee in 

length; the North Midland. Railway 725 miles. The for- 
| mer has fifty bridges and five tunuels, measuring together 
1,338 feet in length ; the latter has 200 bridges and seven 
tunnels, measuring tagether 11,400 feet,.or about 23 
miles. The former cost about 72%,090/.; the latter above 
3,020,0002, Napoleon’sgrand military road was constructed 
in-six years, at the public cost of the two Governments 
of France and Italy; while Stephenson’s railway was 
formed in about three years by a company of private mer- 
chants and capitalists, out of their own funds, and under 
their own superintendence.” 


The skill and success with which Robert Stc« 
phenson constructed the London and Birmingham 
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and his father could now look with confidence 
and with pride upon his son’s achievements. 
From that time forward, father and son worked 
together as one man, each jealous of the other’s 
honour ; and on the father’s retirement, it was 
generally recognized that, in the sphere of rail 
ways, Robert Stephenson was the foremost man, 
the safest guide, and the most active worker. 

Robert Stephenson was subsequently appointed 
engineer of the Eastern Counties, the Northern 
and Eastern, the B!ackwall, and many other rail- 
ways in tte midland and southern districts. 
When the speculation mania of 1844 set in, his 
services were, of course, greatly in request. Thus, 
in one session we find him engaged as engineer for 
not fewer than thirty-three new schemes. Pro- 
jectors thought themselves fortunate who could 
secure his name; and he had only to propose his 
terms to obtain them. The work which he per- 
formed at this period of his life was indeed enor- 
mous; and his income was large beyond any pre- 
vious instance of engineering gain. But much of 
his labour was heavy hackwork, of a very unin- 
teresting character. During the sittings of the 
committees of Parliament, almost every moment 
of his time was cccupied in consultations, and in 
preparing evidence or in giving it. The crowded, 
low-roofed committee-rooms of the old Houses of 
Parliament were altogether inadequate to accom- 
modate the rush of perspiring projectors for bills ; 
and even the lobbiis were sometimes choked with 
them. To have borne that noisome atmosphere 
and heat would have tested the constitutions of 
salamanders; and engineers were only human. 
The consequence was, that stomach, brain, and 
liver were alike irretrievably injured; and hence 
the men who bore the heat and brunt of those 
struggles—Stephenson, Brunel, Locke,and Erring- 
ton—have already all died, comparatively young 
men. 

We cannot conclude our hasty sketch of Robert 
Stephenson’s career, however, without referring 
to others of his great railway achievements. He 
was the engineer of the High-Level Bridge at 
Newcastle, and also engineer of the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway: he constructed the Britannia 
and Conway tubular bridges, and designed the 
tubular bridges for Canada and Egypt. The as- 
sistance he gave Brunel in the launching of the 
immense Great Eastern was itself no small 
thing. 

An over-active and anxious life was Robert 
Stephenson’s; snd no wonder that he died in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. He was buried side 
by side with Telford, in Westminster Abbey. 

The honours conferred on him, both abroad 
and at home, were numerous. He was a member 
of Parliament (for Whitby); declined a knight- 
ship; was president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers ; a doctor of civil laws of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford ; was decorated with the Legion of 
Honour by the French emperor; with the Grand 
Cross of the order of St. Olaf by the King of 


Sweden ; and made a knight of the order ~* ~~” 
pold by the King of Belgin ‘ Joe! 
Of his person-" * -.wvdristics Mr. Smiles says : 

. -vvert Stephenson inherited his father’s kindly 
spirit and benevolent disposition. He almost worshipped 
his father’s memory; and was ever ready to attribute to 
him the chief merit of his own achievements as an engi- 
neer. ‘It was his thorough training,’ we once heard him 
say, ‘his example, and his character, which made me the 
mantam.’ On a more public occasion he said, ‘ It is 
my great pride to remember, that whatever may have 
been done, and however extensive may have been my 
Own connexion with railway development, all I know 
and all I have done is primarily due to the parent whose 
memory I cherish and revere.’ To Mr. Lough, the sculp- 
tor, he said he had never had but two loves—one for his 
father, the other for his wife. 

Like his father, he was eminently practical, and yet 
always open to the influence and guidance of correct 
theory. 

In society Robert Stephenson was simple, unobtrusive, 
and modest; but charming and even fascinating in an 
eminent degree. Sir John Lawrence has said of him that 
he was, of all others, the man he most delighted to meet 
in England—he was so manly, yet gentle, and withal so 
great. While admired and beloved by men of such cali- 
bre, he was equally a favourite with women and children. 
He put himself upon the level of alland charmed them no 
less by his inexpressible kindliness of manner than by his 
simple yet impressive conversation. 

His great wealth enabled him to perform many gene- 
rous acts in a right noble and yet modest manner, not 
letting his right hand know what his left hand did.” 


An admirable portrait of Robert, as well as one 
of George, illustrates the present volume of Mr. 
Smiles’s work, which also contains numerous 
other illustrations by Mr, Leitch and Mr. Per- 
cival Skelton. 

By way of appendix to our present notice, we 
may quote a passage or two as to the Railway 
Mania of ’45, and as to him whom we may very 
fittingly call the Mania King. 


** Folly and knavery were, fora time, completely in the 
ascendant. The sharpers of society were let loose, and 





jobbers and schemers became more and more plentiful. 
They threw out railway schemes as lures to catch the un- 
wary. They fed the mania with a constant succession of 
new projects. The railway papers became loaded with 
their advertisements. The post-office was scarcely able 
to distribute the multitude of prospectuses and circulars 
which they issued. For a time their popularity was im- 
mense. They rose like froth into the upper heights of 
society ; and the flunkey FitzPlushe, by virtue of his sup- 
posed wealth, sat amongst peers and was idulised. Then 
was the harvest-time of scheming lawyers, parliamentary 
agents, engineers, surveyors, and traffic-takers ; who were 
alike ready to take up any railway scheme however 
desperate, and to prove any amount of traffic even where 
none existed. The traffic in the credulity of their dupes 
was, however, the great fact that mainly concerned 
them ; and of the profitable character of which there 
could be no doubt. 

Mr. Stephenson was anxiously entreated to lend his 
name to prospectuses during the railway mania; but he 
invariably refused. He held aloof from the headlong folly 
of the hour; and endeavoured to check it, but in vain. 

During 1845, his son’s offices in Great George-street, 
Westminster, were crowded with persons of various con- 
ditions seeking interviews; presenting very much the 
appearance of the levee of a Minister of State. The burly 
figure of Mr. Hndson, the ‘ Railway King,’ surrounded 
by an admiring group of followers, was often to be seen 
there.’’ 

* x * * * 

**One of the most prominent celebrities of the mania 
was George Hudson, of York. He was a man of some 
local repute in that city when the line between Leeds and 
York was projected. His views as to railways were then 
extremely moderate, and his main object in joining the 
undertaking was to secure for York the advantages of the 
best railway communication. . .... . 

The grand test by which the shareholders judged him 
was the dividends that he paid; although subsequent 
events proved that these dividends were in many cases 
delusive ; intended only ‘to make things pleasant.’ The 
policy, however, had its effect. The shares in all the 
lines of which he was chairman went to a premium; and 
then arose the temptation to create new shares in branch 
and extension lines, often worthless, which were issued 
ata premium also. Thus he shortly found himself chair- 
man of nearly 600 miles of railways, extending from 
Rugby to Newcastle, and at the head of numerous new 
projects, by means of which paper wealth could be 
created, as it were, at pleasure. He held in his own 
hands almost the entire administrative power of the 
companies over which he presided: he was chairman, 
board, manager, andall. Mr. Hudson was voted praises, 
testimonials, and surplus shares, alike liberally; and 
scarcely a word against him could find a hearing. He 
was equa'ly popular outside the circle of railway proprie- 
tors. His entertainments at Albert Gate were crowded 
by sycophants, many of them titled; and he went his 
round of visits among the peerage like a prince. 

The Hudson testimonial was a taking thing; for Mr. 
Hudson had it in his power to allot shares (selling at a 
premium) to the subscribers to his testimonial. 

Mr. Hudson’s brief reign soon drew to a close. The 
speculation of 1845 was followed by a sudden reaction. 
Shares went down faster than they} had gone up: the 
holders of them hastened to sell in order to avoid pay- 
ment of the calls; and many found themselves ruined. 
Then came repentance, and a sudden return to virtue. 
The golden calf was found to be of brass, and hurled 
down. Hudson’s own toadies and sycophants eagerly 
joining the chorus of popular indignation; and the 
bubbles having burst, the railway mania came to a sud- 
den and ignominious end.”’ 


Doubtless, errors in Mr. Smiles’s interesting 
and handsome volume might readily be picked out 
and made a formidable array of; but we have no 
desire to look too closely or unmercifully into ghe 
winutim of a volume which ungne*. . oid wows 
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VOLUNTARY ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


THE announcement which our advertising co- 
lumns contained some short time since, that the 
first of the voluntary examinations in architecture 
is to take place in January next, will not have 
passed unnoticed by many readers. This scheme 
of examinations is an effort for the advancement 
of the profession, made in good faith, and at no 
small trouble, and possibly pregnant with results 
of the greatest value. 

For many years past the desirability of esta- 
blishing some test of attainments through which 
a professional man should pass, ere he enters upon 
the responsible exercise of his duty, has been 
appreciated more and more widely ; and in those 
professions where a large proportion of the objects 
of preliminary study are entirely matters of fact, 
examinations have been readily established. A 
clergyman does not receive ordination until after 
examination by the bishop: the medical and legal 
professions are only entered after satisfactorily 
passing examinations of very considerable severity ; 
and, more recently, the army, the navy, and the 
— service, have been subjected to the same 
rule, 

The object of these examinations has in each 
case been the same, and a very suitable one. It 
has been toelicit that the candidate possessed that 
amount of information, together with good gene- 
ral education, which is properly expected of a 
person holding the position to which he aspires. 
Thus it may be fairly expected of any man calling 
himself a surgeon, and allowed by authority to 
use that title, that he shall have a good acquaint- 








ance with all parts of the human frame, the dis. 
eases and injuries to which it is subject, and the 
proper remedies. Less knowledge than this no 
medical man ought to possess, because as much ag 
this must be taken on trust by those employing 
him. His humanity, promptness, attentiveness, 
gentleness, and other personal qualifications, can 
be judged of by the world at large; and therefore 
the question of employing him or not may be 
fairly left to the public, so far as personal quaii- 
ties go. His ignorance or learning cannot be 
tested by the public at large; and therefore it has 
long since been decided that a proper tribunal 
shall settle that matter in the first instance, so as 
to protect the public from the serious consequences 
which must ensue were persons uuacquainted with 
the whole facts of the case to undertake cures, 

The same is true of all the other professions, 
The business-like tact of your solicitor you can 
judge of; and you employ him or not, as you find 
it or miss it. His knowledge of law you cannot 
possibly judge of; and, therefore, you have that 
point settled for you. 

Much the same object was formerly sought to 
be obtained by the process of apprenticeship. A 
youth under the old system was bound apprentice 
for so long a term of years, that he could hardly 
fail to have some good knowledge of the geound- 
work of his calling by the time his apprenticeship 
had expired. This plan still holds good in many 
handicrafts; but in nearly all the professions it 
has been felt that it was wiser to leave the time 
and mode of education less rigidly prescribed than 
formerly, and to insure that a good education had 
been secured by testing the results. 

In cases where the public are fully able to 
judge of the merits and defects of those who 
come before them, where impartial judges cannot 
be found, or where a pretender can get no undue 
power over important interests by assuming a 
| position to which he is not entitled, the judgment 
| is most properly left with the public. 

The idea of examination for a musician, a poet, 
an essayist, an historian, a dramatist, a painter, an 
engraver, or a sculptor, before he can make efforts 
on his own account in his profession, is unreason- 
able, and, of course, never entertained. The 
literary world, the musical world, and the artistic 
world, are in these walks the arbiters of success 
or failure, and to them alone the candidate for 
fame must apply. 

Further, there are many cases where profes- 
sional position gives a man a large control over 
property or personal welfare, and where that posi- 
tion implies a larger or less amount of technical 
knowledge, but for which no examination has been 
provided; in some cases because the introduction 
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mation; and in others again on account of the 
natural, and on the whole, wholesome, disinclina- 
tion of the English mind to interfere with personal 
affairs more than is absolutely necessary. Civil 
engineers, who are usually introduced to practice 
by being appointed to hold the post of resident 
engineer under some experienced man who has had 





opportunities of knowing their skill and attain- 
, ments may come under our first category; mem- 
| bers of Parliament and municipal officers under 
_thesecond; and a large and miscellaneous series of 
callings under the third. 

The powerful and extensive body of architects 
have hitherto been entirely without any prelimi- 
nary examination whatever, with the solitary ex- 
ception of those desiring to hold the appointment 
of district surveyor in London; and now that the 
question of preliminary examinations for all pro- 
fessions has become one of general interest, very 
wide divergence of opinion has been found to exist 
as to the degree in which the method is applicable 
to architects. There are some who hold that the 
profession requires so much of technical knowledge 
that the general public ought to be protected from 
the ignorance of pretenders by a compulsory pre- 
liminary examination: others hold that it is so en- 
tirely a fine art, like painting or literature, as to be 
exempt from even the possibility of examination; 
and others, again, not quite admitting this view, 
hold that the ordinary modes of testing the capacity 
and power of an aspirant after architectural prac: 
tice by inquiry into the education he has received, 
and the opportunity he has enjoyed of learning his 
profession, afford safeguard enough. : 

The truth probably lies among these various 
opinions; and as even the most uncompromising 
advocates of the diploma and a compulsory exam!- 
nation cannot but admit that there would be 10 
possibility of carrying their point, the only prac- 
ticable examination is one purely voluntary, 20 
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distinction which every educated young man 
cannot but feel. The position thus taken for the 
examination is actually a higher one than that 
of any compulsory enactment, were that pos- 
sible; and the distinction obtained by those 
who pass it ought to be proportionately more 
esteemed. 

It will always remain unjust, and therefore 
inexpedient, to attempt to judge of the artistic 
power or ability of men aspiring to be known as 
architects. This must be left, as in all the arts, 
entirely to the public verdict ; but beyond artistic 
power there are many attainments required of au 
architect of which the public cannot judge, and 
the want of which will be detrimental to the in- 
terests committed to hischarge. Technical know- 
ledge, both of the nature of materials and the 
principles of construction, and of the details of 
architectural features, are matters of familiarity 
which, together with other things of a similar 
nature required of an architect in practice, are 
legitimate subjects for examination ; and a young 
architect who has this knowledge will be glad 
of a means of having the fact certified by those 
who can judge for the benefit of those who 
cannot. 

This, then, is the position now taken up. 
Without any limitation as to style, or any attempt 
to sit in judgment upon artistic skill, it is pro- 
posed to offer to students an opportunity of ob- 
taining an acknowledgment of proficiency—that is 
to say, of sufficient manual skill as draughtsmen, 
professional and technical information, aud general 
education, to warrant the belief that they have 
made a good use of fair, average opportunities 
as students. This is the object of the junior 
examination in the class of proficiency, as it is 
called. 

Below such a standard as this no one ought to 
be satisfied to remain; but there are many compe- 
tent to rise far above it; and in fact they who 
are to be the great men of the next generation 
must have already taken, or be taking, a higher 
rauk than this. To meet the case of such, a class 
of distinction is established, where an examination 
of a precisely similar nature, but carried further 
in every department, is provided; and this will 
afford the means of displaying extensive attain- 
ments where they exist, and of bringing out 
abilities of a high order. 

It has been repeatedly prophesied that these 
examinations will fail: this we are unwilling to 
believe possible; but it is for the best friends of 
the profession, and above all for students them- 
selves, to take care that they shall not. It is 
quite possible that the number of candidates may 
not be very large at first; and it is certain that 
in some things the standard of their acquirements 
will not be so high as might be desired; but if, as 
time passes on, the importance of such a recog- 
nition of proficiency be generally admitted, the 
numbers can hardly fail to grow till they approach, 
if not equal, the number of pupils leaving the 
offices of architects of standing in town and 
country. The standard of acquirements, too, will 
keep pace with fair expectations. At present, 
since the students who are now at such a stage in 
their career as will make it proper for them to 
become candidates, have been educated without 
the slightest reference to such an examination, a 
standard will be adopted which all competent 
architectural students instructed under the exist- 
ing no-system, ought to be able to come up to 
easily, without special preparation. In the suc- 
ceeding years the standard will be raised; and in 
the third year the examination will be made of a 
severity equal to that of the published specimen 
examination papers, which, after all, are anything 
but unreasonable. 

By those, therefore, who a year or two hence 
will have reached a time of life, or will probably 
be in circumstances, which may make an examina- 
tion objectionable to them ; or who may have the 
prospect of occupations which will interrupt their 
studies 3 in fact, by all those who must “ come 
up” now, if at all, the forthcoming examination 
should be taken advantage of. Their special cir- 
cumstances will be duly considered, but not un- 
duly; that is to say, such modifications will be 
made as they may reasonably expect, but not such 
as they cannot honourably receive; while the 
distinction of being in the first or one of the 
first lists of passed candidates will probably be 
more advantageous to them in a worldly point 
of view than to pass at a subsequent period 
would be. 

It remains to consider what are the chief bene- 
fits aimed at and expected by the promoters of 
this measure. The most immediate benefit will 
be felt by those who are examined. They will, in 
their preparation for the examinations, have their 





studies directed ; and in the actual results, such 
ability as they may possess will be recognized, and 
demonstrated earlier than it could otherwise be. 
Beyond this, the publication of the curriculum, 
and especially of the list of books, will be of great 
general use ; for we have good reason to believe, 
strange as it may seem, that even studious 
youths really anxious to make progress have failed 
to employ their leisure to profit, through want 
of a few indications as to the subjects which 
they ought to study, and the books where informa- 
tion on these subjects is to be found. A further 
advantage, however, will be felt, as time wears on, 
if the result of this step is to introduce into the 
profession a large body of well-informed, well- 
trained youths, of good previous education. The 
general standard of architectural pupils, and con- 
sequently of the future generation of architects 
throughout this country, would be soon raised ; 
the entrance of unsuitable, incompetent, un- 
schooled boys into an office would occur more 
rarely than before ; and such complaints as are now 
being made in our columns, with only too much 
reason, of the low pay and poor position of archi- 
tects’ assistants, would, in part at least, lose their 
foundation. 

It has been held that to accomplish all this 
fully, a systematic organization for instruction 
may be necessary. It may prove so, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand why a youth, if properly 
grounded in general knowledge at school, and 
fairly proficient at drawing, should not be able to 
fit himself, by the experience and instructions of 
the office where he is brought up, coupled with a 
judicious use of his leisure, for any such examina- 
tions as those proposed. The establishment in 
various localities of evening classes, like those at 
University college, would no doubt prove a great 
assistance. So would the writing of a series of 
really good handbooks on many subjects not yet 
treated of in comprehensive manuals, at once com- 
pendious and accurate. And there will be found 
to be room for improvement in the method pur- 
sued by those who have pupils in their offices. 
The reiation of principal and pupil involves grave 
responsibilities which are not always recollected, 
and real duties which we may fear go unperformed 
at times. Perhaps the new scheme may tend to 
promote a general recognition of these responsi- 
bilities, and a performance of these duties; and if 
it do, it will have accomplished no small good. 





THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS IN WINTER. 


WINTER exhibitions of pictures, drawings, and 
sketches have become so much in vogue of late, 
that they may now be as confidently expected in 
their turn as their more important precursors of 
earlier date, Until very lately, the closing of the 
Royal Academy and its contemporaries was sy- 
nonymous with the end of the London picture 
season; but now, thanks to these offshoots of 
after-growth, the distance between August and 
February is most pleasantly relieved and short- 
ened, Cornhill and its neighbourhood have be- 
come the Pall-mall of the east; and, by means of 
artificial illumination, can offer a brilliant defiance 
to the darkest of dark days. The “sun-light ” 
has partially corrected the difficulty that used to 
be occasioned by the uncertain behaviour of the 
great luminary himeelf, for he is seldom at home 
in the City during the dingy months. Had it 
not been for that elegant and satisfactory gas ar- 
rangement, Messrs. Frith, Leech, and others could 
never have cultivated such warm and admiring 
friends as they now possess within its precincts, 
any more than those who undertake to cater for 
this apparently epidemic taste for the fine arts 
would be justified in attempting it. 

Last Saturday, however, was such a clear, 
bright exception to the general run of Novem- 
ber days, that at the private view of sketches 
and studies by the members of the old Society 
of Painters in Water Colours in Pull-mall, it 
was difficult to identify the season; and no 
wonder, where there are so many perfect realiza- 
tions of warm sunshine and summer sky, tender 
herbage and luxuriant trees to assist the delusion ! 
for, as usual, the collection is richest in landscape. 
The gallery is a resort to be appreciated at a time 
when fogs and frost or the damp discomforts of 
wet weather oppress us outside. It will be delightful 
to be reminded oracularly that such ills are not in- 
terminable. Long before the cuckoo utters his first 
promissory note, or the first country bank has sig- 
nified its dormant capital by the issue of so much 
as a single yellow boy in the shape of crocus, we 
have the whole wealth of summer offered for our 
acceptance as represented in the water-colour me- 


dium. ‘“ But it’s paper,” it may be objected, 
“only paper!” “Green backs!” Forshame! Look 
at the names of the drawers: such draughts at 
sight would be current anywhere. 

The present collection has much more of the 
character of the original Winter Exhibition, as 
instituted some ten or twelve years ago by Mr. 
Lewis Pocock, than many of those succeeding it ; 
differing, however, in respect of its being com- 
posed solely of contributions from the members 
of one society of artists ;—a difference, by the way, 
not altogether advantageous; as, in order to cover 
their very spacious walls, the levy has been exces- 
sive in many if not most cases, and the result is 
not more favourable to the artist than fatiguing 
to the spectator. But, like its prototype, it com- 
prises genuine “ excerpta” from the private port- 
folio,—materials and stock-in-trade of which it is 
no part of the exhibitor’s intention to dispossess 
himself. This lends additional interest, as they 
afford some clue to the uninitiated to the means 
employed in the formation and production of a 
finished work—studies of heads, single figures, 
and arrangement of draperies, little bits of unso- 
phisticated nature and first thoughts for com- 
positions, of which latter there are many— 
perfect gems in their way—by Messrs. Frede- 
rick Tayler and John Gilbert. Indeed, the assist- 
ance of the latter is a remarkable feature through- 
out. 

It has been said of Shakspeare that, having 
elaborated and perfected the character of Mercutio 
at too early a date in the play, he was obliged to 
kill him at the culmination to get rid of him, as 
it was impossible to carry the conception any 
further. Some similar difficulty, perhaps, has in- 
duced Mr. Hunt to leave his very astonishing 
(212) “ Fly Fisher” unfinished, or rather finished 
too soon. In this, with an equally marvellous 
study of a boy yawning, (423) entitled “ Bed-time,” 
expression is intensified to the utmost limit of 
possibility. 

Without attempting to notice in detail, when 
it would be unjust to miss many out of the 446 
component items, we would simply mention a few 
names to authorise an assertion of the collection’s 
general claims. 

Amongst the most enthusiastic of Nature’s 
worshippers—foremost of all is Mr. W. Hunt, 
already named, as the numerous little transcripts 
so faithfully and fondly manipulated bear evidence ; 
and almost as rigidly honest are Messrs. Duncan, 
Dodson, G. Fripp, and Davidson, although they 
vary in their mode of expressing it. Messrs. J. D. 
Harding, J. Holland, W. Callow, W. Evans, Rich- 
ardson, and Collingwood Smith, are all efficiently 
represented ; and Mr. J. J. Jenkins proves himself 
to be so able in delineating Thames scenery, and so 
awake to the romantic charms of Haddon, that he 
might make a new reputation as a landscape 
painter. Nearly the same remarks apply to 
Mr. F.W.Topham. Mr. Carl Haag’s two Eastern 
studies (202), “A Fellaheen Boy,” and (220) 
“ A Bedawee Boy,” are the productions to be best 
remembered out of the many exhibited by him, all 
notable for rich colour and powerful execution ; 
and Mr. Burton’s numerous studies proclaim him 
the painstaking student that his exquisitely perfect 
pictures would necessitate one to suppose him to 
be. With a note of admiration for Mr. H. B. 
Willis’s “ Cattle,” and an acknowledgment due to 
the memory of the late F. O. Finch, we conclude 
by advising all interested in this most charming 
branch of the arts, to combine encouragement, 
instruction, and amusement, by inspection. 








WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS’ LANCASHIRE 
RELIEF FUND. 


THE members of the New Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours have come to the following reso- 
lution :—“ That each member contribute one (or 
more) painting or sketch in water-colours, in 
plain bead frame with mount, and that every 
member of the profession known to paint in water- 
colours be solicited to aid in carrying out the 
object ;—that the whole collection be exhibited in 
London, Manchester, and Liverpool, and after- 
wards allotted to subscribers as prizes.” Sub- 
scriptions of one guinea each to the full value of 
the works are then to be raised: each subscriber 
is to be entitled to one chance for each guinea 
subscribed, and the whole proceeds are to be paid 
over to the committee fur the Lancashire Relief 
Fund. 

Our advertising columns show that the response 
has been satisfactory: and there is yet time for 
others to join the praiseworthy band. 

The credit of the movement is due, we under- 





stand, to Mr. Louis Haghe. 
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DAMP IN CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES. 


Tue ill-effect of damp in: all deseriptions of 
buildings.is well known, and damp isalso injurious 
to the persons:‘who.occupy them. The extent of 
damp inmany churches would surprise those who 
have mot,carefully observed it. In London and 
throughout the country there are several old 
‘churches round which the ground has risen'to a 
eonsiderable. height above the pavement of the 
inferiors. One of :these—Old St. Pancras—was 
described in the Builder some time ago, when, 
soon after a restoration, the wood -became rotten, 


and a sort of leprosy seemed to pervade the chief 


part.of the structure. Then it was that, while 
the building had been adorned, the drainage had 
not been made sufficient. The ground was satu- 
rated with moisture, and, surrounding and inside 
the: church, vaults were found completely filledwith 
water. St. Bartholomew’s the Great, Smithfield, 
is another London church which is awkwardly 
troubled by the growth of very unwholesome soil 
around it. In Westminster Abbey persons may 
have noted that, where they have stood for a few 
minutes .on a part not covered with wood or 
matting, the impression of the feetiis distinctly 
visible. The ,.same appearance may be noted 
in .eathedrals and churches, where persons have 
,stood.at faneraland other services; and many will 
remember the fatal illness which has been caught 
by attendance at funerals, or by visits to damp 
places of -worship. 

After the continuance of the hottest summers, 
many of these places. are 1s dank and more un- 
wholesome than many caves. The air is heavy, 
and loaded with an oppressive smell—“ deathly,” 
as people express it. In many cases this might 
be, to.a considerable extent, avoided, by the open- 
ing of doors and windows for as many hours.as 
possible during the dry weather. This is, how- 
ever, amatter not generally attended to:by the 
custodians of sacred buildings; and often the 
windows are so ill constructed that it is a matter 
of.d'fficulty ; but, even with this care, nothing will 
make a building healthy except effective drainage, 
which will completely carry away all the roof and 
obher, waters; and in nine cases out of ten this 
can be managed at comparatively a small cost. 
The, late heavy rains will have severely tested 
many buildings, ecclesiastical as well as others. 
Week points will have been shown, and it would 
be well to attend to these at once; the rising of 
damp marks .on the walls should be: strictly ex- 
amined into, and the cause of this discovered. 
Frequently, avery little care in time will prevent 
a considerable amount of trouble afterwards. 

Most persons admire the ornamental pavements 
of churches.now common; but if these are not kept 
dry, it is doubtful if the beauty be sufficient to 
balance ill qnalities; and we fear that if drainage 
be not-.attended to, the heating by stoves will not 
prove effectual. This subject is a very important 
one ;.:for, besides the cousideration of health, the 
(preservation. of many beautiful structures and in- 
teresting monuments of antiquity depends upon it. 

It.is very doubtful, even if care be taken to 

underlay with concrete, if porous stones are fit 
for the pavement of churches. It may be often 
‘moted, when dampness of the air succeeds dry 
“weather, that certain stones, give indications of 
moisture sooner than others. In some country 
churches, and in the cottages of Northumberland 
and Cumberland, which are often paved with 
* flags,” particular stones, by showing dampness 
sooner than others, are found, in the absence of 
weather-glasses, to denote coming rain. 





GAS AND GAS CONTRACTORS IN DOVER. 


A sHorT time ago we mentioned that the con- 
tractors of the Dover Gas Works had the impu- 
dence to commence an action against a Dover gas 
consumer, one Mr. Bennett, for complaining in a 
local journal that the supply was very bad. ‘The 
Journal of Gas Lighting, standing up for ‘its 
Order, takes us to task for the observations; and 
points out that the writer of the letter has been 
obliged to apologise, and to pay 5/..as a donation 
to the Dover Hospital. If the “ Gas Consumer” 
said what was untrue, the oftener he is forced to 
apologise the better; but if gas consumers may 
not complain through a newspaper when gas com- 
panies fail to do their duty, to talk of the freedom 
of the press isa farce. Judging from letters now 
before us, from some most respectable inhabitants 
of Dover, we are forced to believe that the supply of 
gas there is very unsatisfactory. Our contemporary 
tells that “ The subject was introduced ins jocular 
manner at a meeting of the Local Board of Health 
on the 30th ult., on which occasion the mayor, who is 


the proprietor of the Lord Warden Hotel, observed 
‘that ‘pretty nearly all the gas was rammed out of 
the :pipes before it reached his neighbourhood,” 
and that he was obliged to light a candle to read 
a newspaper, though there were four gas-burners 
in the room. Other members of the- board -also 
spoke to the same effect, and reiterated Mr. 
Bennett’s joke, that they were obliged to light 
candles to-see if the gas was burning.” ‘The 
Gas Journal then goes on to say that the 
cause of the defective lighting was found to 
be within the control of the consumers. ‘One 
of our correspondents, who -is much -amused 
at the notion of attributing jocularity to’ Mr. 
Birmingham or Mr. Wakeling, who were amongst 
the complainants, says,—‘‘ And what becomes of 
other complaints that have not yet been made 
public? Shall we appeal to the great family of 
commercial gentlemen who stay at the Royal Oak 
and Antwerp Hotels, as to the illumination by 
which they write their orders and business 
letters? There is no lack of: evidence to prove 
an insufficiency of light in: Dover. And then, 
since the little jocularity so lightly passed 
over, there is. the verdict of a whole theatre 
full of people, at the Royal Clarence Saloon, in 
Snargate-street, on the 11th of November, when 
the proprietor (Mr. Browing), was indignantly re- 
quested to ‘Turn on the gas!’ but, alas! he 
could no more. Of course, sir, all these little 
things are a joke too. Now,-as good sensible 
men, would it not be-better for Messrs. Anderson 
& Jones to throw aside disguise, and say,—‘ As 
you know, gentlemen, our contract with the gas 
company shortly expires: we do not see our way 
to enter upon large expenses; and we therefore 
supply you to the very best of our means. Every 
additional lamp ordered by your lighting com- 
mittee detracts from the lights. already burning ; 
and although it is to our benefit, it is to a certain 
extent contributed to by a corresponding diminu- 
tion of consumption on your part.’ ” 

We have a right to speak on these matters, and 
are not to be deterred by the information for- 
warded to.us that the lawyer’s bill for proceedings 
taken between Saturday and Thursday against the 
timid “Gas Consumer” amounted to 82. Both 
gas companies and the public: are indebted to the 
Builder; which, alone, for some years, pointed out 
the injustice and the impolicy of the preposterous 
charges then made for gas. Gas companies get 
better dividends while the consumers are more 
cheaply and, where they assert their rights, better 
served, 








THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE REPORT OF 
THE CENSUS, 1861. 

EXTRACTS CONNEOTED WITH THE METROPOLIS. 

Tuis folio volume, which contains ‘750 pages 
filled with an a-ray of figures most formidable to 
look at, comprises the first portion of the abstracts 
of the returns which have been made under the 
authority of the Act for taking the Seventh Census 
of England and Wales. This volume of the report 
is divided into three parts. Part I. gives the 
particulars of the number of the houses and the 
population in the several counties, which are 
alphabetically arranged. Under each county are 
returned the aggregate numbers for the hundreds 
and other similar divisions, and’ for the sub- 
divisions of lieutenancy as constituted to the pur- 
pose of raising the militia quotas: details follow 
relating to parliamentary as well as municipal 
cities and boroughs, and to towns of more than 
2,000 inhabitants. In Part IT. the particulars are 
arranged according to the registration districts or 
Poor Law unions, under the groups of these dis- 
tricts, called registration counties or union coun- 
ties. This arrangement, besides other advantages, 
will allow of the separate publication of divisional 
parts, which may be procured at small expense by 
persons desirous to obtain the details of their own 
and adjoining counties, without being compelled 
to purchase a bulky and costly volume. 

In compliance with the Census Act, which re- 
quired that an abstract of the returns should be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament within a 
year of lst of June, 1861, a statement of the unre- 
vised numbers of houses and of inhabited houses 
in England and Wales, and in each of the counties, 
districts, and principal towns, was presented on 
the 7th June, 1861; but, owing to the labour 
bestowed on the revision of the original returns, 
and the large amount of correspondence which 
has been found necessary in order to procure cor- 
rect information.as to the boundaries of the various 
and complex local sub-divisions of the country, the 
present volume was not completed until the 29th 





of September of the present year. “This delay has 


_ caused some impatienceand surprise; but with those 


who have had an opportunity of forming an idea of 
the Herculean task which is imposed upon the 
gentlemen to whom ‘has been deputed the duty of 
‘preparing these returns, the clear and systematic 
arrangement, the care which has been taken by a 
variety of checks to ensure accuracy, and the pa- 
tience which has been generally shown in various 
difficulties, particularly in obtaining the return 
of more than 1,800 ecclesiastical districts and new 
parishes, the exact limits of which were known to 
few persons except the incumbents, will cause ad. 
miration for the ability shown in the preparation 
of the volume before us. 

There are abstracts of the Report.now in prepa. 
ration, which will be published collectively; but, 
as they involve the classification and tabulation of 
many millions of separate facts, several months 
must still elapse before their publication. 

These statistics of the people are full of interest ; 
and are, upon the whole, satisfactory; inasmuch 
as they show, notwithstanding that 2;287,205 per. 
sons have emigrated from the United Kingdom 
during’ the last ten years, a large increase in the 
strength of the nation. There are many depart- 
ments of this work which are well worth notice; 
but for the present we will confine our remarks to 
the metropolis alone. 

The area of London in statute acres is 77,997 ; 
and the number of houses is thus returned :— 


Inhabited. Uninhabited. Building. 
1861.... 359,421 15,774 . 4,027 
1851.... 305,933 16,643 4,815 





These figures show that in ten years ‘the in- 
crease of inhabited houses in the metropolitan 
| districts has been 53,488; the decrease of uninha- 
, bited houses, 869; and the decrease of houses 
building, 788. 

The population in the corrected return is 
given :— 





Persons. Males. Females. 
ee 2,893,989 .. 1,397,781 1,496,208 
POblcacanae 2,362,236 .. 1,106,558 .. 1,255,678 
Increase in . 
reg F 441,753 .. 201,293 .. 220,539 


In the West district there were, in 1861, 
56,9385 inhabited houses; 2,531 uninhabited; 
| 982 building. This shows an increase, since 1851, 
of 1,053 inhabited houses; an increase of uninha- 
bited, 42; and a decrease of houses building, 162. 

In'the North districts, in 1861, the number of 
inhabited houses was 74,958 ; uninhabited, 3,042; 
building, 1,271. Increase since 1851, 15,483 inha- 
bited houses, 428 uninhabited, and 139 building. 

In the Central districts, in 1861—Inhabited 
houses, 39,449; uninhabited, 3,027; building, 
'168. In this district, since 1851, there has 

been a decrease of the inhabited houses to the ex- 
tent of 1,790; an increase in the uninhabited 
| houses of 808; and an increase in the number 
| building of 68. 

In the East districts, in 1861— Inhabited houses, 
75,958 ; uninhabited, 3,053 ; building, 453. This 
shows an increase, siace 1851, of 9,275 inhabited 
houses, 261 uninhabited, and a decrease of houses 
building of 218. 

In the South districts, in 1861—112,121 inha- 
bited houses ; uninhabited, 4,121; building, 1,154. 
In: comparison with 1851, there has been an in- 
crease of only 467 inhabited houses ; and the large 
increase of uninhabited houses, 1,909 ; and decrease 
in the houses building, 615. 

‘Before giving more figures, we will glance at 
some of the notes by the Registrar-General, in 
connexion with the metropolis. Our space will 
not allow us to go into the detail of the boun- 
daries of the various parishes, &c.; but we will 
mention that the Fulham Union contained 29,646 
inhabitants in 1851, which number was increased 
to 40,058 in 1861. In each parish the number of 
persons absent from their homes on the night of 
the 7th April, 1862, visiting, or engaged in other 
business, is given in the reports collected by the 
enumerators; also the number of visitors 18 
shown in the Register-General’s report. We will, 
however, only give a few of these. In the sub- 
district of St. Mary’s, Paddington, 269 persons 
were temporarily absent visiting, travelling, or 
out of town, 180 were temporarily in the sub- 
district as visitors, and 117 persons lodged in the 
boats or barges. In the sub-district of Kensing- 
ton town, 560 persons were temporarily absent, 
and 200 temporarily visiting. In St. George's, 
Hanover-square, 214 persons were temporally pre- 
sent, and 905 absent at country houses, visiting, 
&e. In the May Fair sub-district, there were 
1,006 persons who were usual residents, out of 
town, and only 78 persons who were temporary 
visitors. In Belgravia sub-district, 1,295 persons 
were absent. : 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster, includes Privy 
Gardens and Whitehall; and a detached portion 
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of the parish comprises Knightsbridge, also Ken- 
sington Palace and Gardens. Another detached 
portion of the parish, situate at Wright’s-lane, 
Kensington, forms the site of the workhouse for 
St. Margaret and St. John’s, Westminster. 

The decrease of population in St. Margaret’s 
has been progressive for several years; owing, 
first, to private families having left for the advan- 
tage of letting their houses for solicitors, engi- 
neers, and railway contractors’ offices; secondly, to 
the pulling down of houses for the thoroughfare 
to Pimlico (Victoria-street), and in contemplation 
of new public offices, much of the cleared ground: 


still remaining vacant; and, thirdly, to the:re- 


moval of shopkeepers, &c., in consequenceof'the 
disturbance of the neighbourhood andthe loss-of 
trade. 


In the Long-acre sub-district, several houses’ 


have been removed for the site of the new street, 
from St. Martin’s-lane to King-street (our readers 
know the condition of some of the houses which 
have been removed). 

In St. James’s, Westminster, the decrease of 
population since 1851 is attributed to two chief 
causes; first, the removal of shopkeepens:with 
their families, to reside in the suburbz, away from 
their places of business; secondly, the conversion 
of private houses into warehouses or workshops. 
Several dilapidated houses in New-street and 
Hopkins-street have been removed, and two model 
lodging-houses have been erected on their sites. 

In the parish of Hampstead a large increase of 
population has taken place in consequence”of 'the 
erection’ of many villa residences and commo- 
dious houses on the Belsize Park and other estates. 
Kilburn is partly in Hampstead and partly in 
Willesden parish. The great increase of houses 
and population in Islington is attributed to the 
facility of communication afforded between this 
northern suburb and the City and west end of 
London. In the middle of the day it loses a 
large proportion of its inhabitants, who are en- 
gaged in the City and elsewhere as clerks, &c. 

In the parish of St. Paul’s, near Covent Garden, 
several houses have been removed since 1851, to 
form the new opening from the Market into Bur- 
leigh-street, and the site of the Piazza Hotel now 
covered by the Floral Hall. In the parish of St. 
Sepulchre Without, Newgate, several houses have 
been pulled down for improvements; and in 
Clerkenwell, many houses in the sub-district of 
St. James’s have been removed since 1851, to 
make way for the new street and the railway 
station. 

The population of London city has decreased in 
the aggregate to 10,377 persons, or 19 0 per cent. 
This, says the Registrar-General, is mainly attri- 
butable to the conversion of dwelling-houses into 


crease of population, since 1851, are the follow- 
ing :— 


Kensington ........ 65,946) Stepney.........00. 2,399 
CONOR <0 occu aces - 6,901) Mile-end Old Town 16,462 
St. George’s, Hano- WON ew ccddecce se 32,034 
ver-square ...... 14,541 | St. Saviour’s, South- 
Westminster ...... 2,604 WM swccssne anes 439 
Marylebone ........ 3,984 | Bermondsey........ 10,227 
Hampstead ........ 7,120 | St. George’s, South- 
St. Pancras. .ccccc SUSE, WE co sesusscave 3,686 
TeRM tent is covecccce 60,012} Newington ........ 17,404 
Hackney’*....... «+. - 24,866) Lambeth. .........6 22,719 
Clerkenwell’........ 9'\3| Wandsworth ...... 19,639 
St.’ Luke’s ©... .0..06 3,018; Camberwell ....... - 16,821 
Shoreditch «........ 20,107 | Rotherhithe........ 6,697 


Bethnal-green...... 14,908; Greenwich ........ # 28,305 
| Lewisham ......0. 30,922 
Pecauanecace 515 | 

The public institutions of London, including 
workhouses, hospitals, lunatic asylums, prisons, 
barracks,- orphan asylums, and other principal 
charitable institutions, on April 8th, 1861, were 
243; in which there were 64,999 persons.* In 
the Millbank Prison there-were'1,032 persons; in 
the House of Correction; Tothill-fields, 583; Pen+ 
tonviilél:or Model Prison; Caledonian-road, 584; 
in: thie debters’? prison, Whitecross-street, 235 ; 
Queen’s Priseny 154; Middlesex House of Deten- 
tion, 211; and in the: House of Detention, Cold 

Bath Fields, 1,511. 
The population in some of the metropolitan 
workhouses was large. In St. George’s-in-the- 


East, there were 818 inmates; in the Poplar 
Union Workhouse, 488; Shoreditch Workhouse}: 


737; Bethnal-green: Workhouse, 1,040; Maryle- 
bone, 1,600’; and St. Pancras, 1,544. 

The annual value in the district of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, on the Ist of January, 
1862, was 12,514,053/7. In the City of London, 
the annual value was 1,300,156/. 








SANITARY CONDITION OF NOTIINGHAM. 


THE report for the year ending 30th September, 
1862, of the active Sanitary Committee of the 
town of Nottingham, has been printed. The 
committee in the outset state that they— 


* Have satisfaction in. reporting a continued improve. 
ment in the heaith of the inhabitants of this town. During 
the past year the deaths have been 1698; being a diminu- 
tion of 142 upon the preceding year, and of 256 upon the 
average ‘of the three previous years: this may be ac- 
counted for by the low temperature of the past summer, 
and also, it is hoped, by sanitary improvements, and the 
dissemination of knowledge up»n the laws of health. The 
committee regret that not withstanding this genera! dimi- 
nution in the deaths the high ratio of infant mortality 
continues in about the same proportion as last year.”” 


The committee speak moderately as to the in- 
fant mortality, inasmuch as so recently as 1859 the 





mortality was still greater; for the report of the 
sanitary committee for the year ending September 


warehouses, counting-houses, and offices; the for- | 30th, 1859, observes that “the total number of 


mer residents having removed to the suburban 
districts. Many houses in the parishes of St. 
John the Baptist, St. Antholin, St. Thomas the 
Apostle, St. Augustin, St. Gregory, and Holy 
Trinity, have been demolished for the formation 
of New Cannon-strect and New East-street. The 
number of inhabited houses—that is, of houses 
having persons sleeping in them—has decreased 
from 7,297 in 1851, to 6,362 in 1861; while the 
uninhabited houses have since 1851 increased from 
1,059 to 1,576; yet of these 1,576 houses, at least 
1,200 or 1,300 are occupied during the day, being 
left tenantless at night under the surveillance of 
the police. In Shoreditch, since 1851, a large 
portion of the remaining vacant ground has been 
built upon. Several houses in the parish of Holy 
Trinity, Minories, have been demolished, for the 
purpose of making warehouses; and in the Step- 
ney district—in the parishes of Shadwell and 
Wapping—to make room for the newly-con- 
structed docks belonging to the London Dock 
Company. 

The removal of houses in St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, has tended to increase the population of 
peice ew while the number of houses has 
remained stationary [the increase of population is 
1,047]. Since 1851, many houses “a Southwark 
have been pulled down, and the ground cleared 
for the purpose of forming the proposed new 
street from High-street, Borough, to Stamford- 
street. There is a decrease in the population of 
Lover Tuoting, caused by the discontinuance of 
the large establishment for pauper children; The 
houses in this neighbourhood have increased. 

The’ following London parishes have declined in 
population ;—St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, to the 
extent of 1,951; St. James’s, Westminster, 1,080; 
St. Giles’s, 138; Strand, 1,438; Holborn, 1,759; 
‘inca wag loan London, 1,688; Lon- 

on City, 10, 3 hitechapel ; 
Olave’s, Southwark, 319. en 

Some of the most remarkable instances of -in- 


deaths of children under five years of age, from 
all causes, has been 1,264; being more than one 
half the total mumber of deaths ; and that “the 
following diseases have caused the deaths of chil- 
dren under five years of age, viz ;—Measles, 171; 
diarrhce:,119; marasmus, 52; convulsions, 155; 
scarlatina, 150; altogether, 647.” Ona the other 
hand, the infant mortality of the past year is con- 
siderably less than this fearful proportion; being 
only 754 out. of 1698, which latter number is 
itself, as we have seen, a diminution of 256 upon 
the average of the three preceding years. 
The report goes on to state that,— 


** During the past year many matters affecting the 
health and comfort of the imhabitauts of this town have 
been brought before yourcommittee. Amongst the most 
important has been the offensive state.of the cesspools 
and drains for the numerous buildings in the Nott ngham 
meadows. Some of the evils complaiued of have been 
remedied, by laying, at the joint expense of the owners, 
sewers in Cromford-strees and Derwent-street; and by 
providing a better outfall for the Arkwright-street 
drain by cleansing the Tinkers’-leen. . . . « « « « 
But. the most serious evil, in a sanitary point of view, 
with respect to the meadows is, in the opinion of your 
committee, the low level at which many‘of the dwelling 
houses ‘are built; rendering the lower rooms damp and 
unhealthy by their liability to being laid several feet deep 
in water by the ordinary floods of the River Trent. The 
practice of building dwelling-rooms at such low level isin 
the highest degree objectionable, and contrary to the pros 
visions of the 128th section of the Nottingham Inclosure 
Act.”’ 


At the close of the report they say :— 


Your committee desire to acknowledge the moral aid 
afforded to sanitary progress amongst the numbler classes 
by the advice given to then! by ministers'of religion, 
medical gentlemen, and other persons who visit amongst 
them, and who conseqnently have better opportunities of 
observing sanitary: defects in the interior of dwellings 
than the officers of your committee. It is confidently 
hoped that this co-operation in sanitary progress will not 





* Educational institutions, suchas colleges, training 
colleges, schools, both: public and private, &c., alms- 
houses, museum, and police-stations.are omitted in the 
above list. 











only be continued but increased, and that the results will 
be such as to promote the health, comfort, and well-being 
of the inhabitants of this town.” 


This. is the right spirit in.which to receive 
friendly: advice. 








ST. PETER’S NEW SCHOOLS, PRESTON. 


TxEsE schools, of Early Pointed desigu, opened 
ashort time ago by the:Guild Mayor, are now 
quite completed. The ground-plan consists of a 
school-room for infants,.77 feeb long and. 32 feet 
wide, extending east and west, witha class-room 
32 feet long and 15 feet: wide, at the western end 
of the south side. 

At the interior angle formed by the school-room 
and ¢luss-room, and against the centre part of the 
south wall of the:school-room; there is a tower 
with a pierced stone cornice, surmounted by a 
high-pitched roof, with a gilt vane. To the:east of 
the:itower there is‘a porch forming theentranve.to 
thdinfant school. 

Thé:tower contains a ventilating-shaft for’ the 
whole:building:: round the shaft; entered:from: the 
south;ithere is a stone stairease leading: tothe girls’ 
schiolroom) and: class-room: onthe upper'flvor : 
thigse* roomsvare™ of similar: dimensions to-‘those 
bélow, and havea timber roof, underdrawn;:about 


halfway up betweemthe spring andthe apex: 


The height of thelower'rooms is 14 feet, and 
the upper rooms about 13 feet at the’ sides, and 
about double that height in the centre. 

A staircase desvends from the tower to a base- 
ment: story, 10 feet in height, extending under 
class-rooms and the western end of school-rooms, 
and forming a good washhouse and laundry: a 
heating apparatus, and a large boiler, are fixed up 
in the basement of the tower. 

The schools are fitted up with desks and 
benches complete, and with gas pendants. 

The windows in the three gables are large, the 
upper ones having simple pierced tracery: a large 
circular window faces the south: those at the 
sides consist of triplets with trefoiled heads. 

The work has been executed in red stock brick, 
with dressings of Longridge stone, at.a cost of 
about 2,500/., by Mr. James Neill, contractor, 
Bradford. Mr. Joseph Fawcett, of Sheffield, is 
the architect. 








ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


The Wolverhampton Memorial.—At a meeting 
of the committee, several designs forwarded for 
examination were inspected, including a model of 
Mr. Thornycroft’s equestrian statue intended to 
be erected in Liverpool; and it being understood 
from that gentleman that her Majesty would pre- 
fer an equestrian statue to any other means of per- 
petuating the memory of her husband; and that 
Mr. Thornycroft would undertake to erect such 
a statue in bronze for 1,200/., including the neces- 
sary alterations in the pedestal in the High Green 
on which the Russian gun at present stands; it 
was resolved that the meeting be adjourned for 
two months, to secure that amount; 800/. only 
having at present been subscribed. 

A Bradford Memorial.—In the Bradford Ob- 
server of 20th November there is a leading article 
on an Albert institution of the nature of an Asso- 
ciation for the Education of Designers and Skilled 
Workmen, both in the staples and other trades of 


the town, which it is proposed to establish in con- 


nexion with the local School of Art, ‘the friends of 
which have unanimously passed a resolution in 
favour of such an association. 

The Halifax Memorial.—We understand that a 
meeting of the subscribers to the memorial fund is 
shortly to be held; when, among other things, the 
site fur the statue will be decided upon. The 
memorial, which is to be a bronze equestrian sta- 
tue, will in all probability be erected at Ward's 
End, in the open space at the junction of the 
several roads there. A model of the statue is on 
view in the’ Halifax Museum, having been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Thornycroft, the artist intrusted 
with the carrying out of the idea. His figure of 
the horse is said to be from a favourite one in the 
royal stables. 

The Glasgow Memorial.—At a meeting of the 
General Committee appointed to look after’a site 
for the monument; the Lord Provost presiding; 
Mr. Lamond, secretary, read the minute of 
the last meeting in April, when a committee was 
appointed to see to the practicability of remov- 
ing St. George’s Church, in order that’ a 
proper site might be obtained for the memo- 
rial, The Lord Provost then stated that nego- 
ciations-for the removal of the church bad been 
entered upon, but the surrounding proprietors 
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Back Slums in Salford, near Mr. Turner's Mill.——A A. Pigs. B. Closet. 





had not agreed to raise 5,000/., which it was 
thought they should do, considering the benefits 
their properties would derive from the removal of 
the church; and, therefore, that scheme had fallen 
to the ground. He mentioned that the funds 
available for the memorial amounted to about 
6,2007. Oa the suggestion of Mr. Alex. Hastie, 
another and larger influential committee was ap- 
pointed to consider what had best be done in the 
matter as to a site, and the kind of memorial to 
be raised, and to report to another meeting. 





INFANTICIDE BY “ACCIDENT.” 


THE increase of infanticide by carelessness, 
ignorance, and often by something suspiciously 
like covert design under the guise of accident, is 
really alarming. So common is the occurrence of 
overlying and suffucating the little innocents, 
frequently while one or both of the parents are 
tipsy, and so little seems to be thought of such 
accidents, that an evil-disposed father or mother, 
who contemplates getting rid of a child or two 
quietly, has only to get ‘jolly drunk ” and go to 
bed with the infant, probably laying it between 
father and mother; and in the morning it is “all 
right” with the little one, as the Cockney parent 
would say. Perhaps, in such cases, it is safest 
and best for the father alone to do the drunken 
dodge, and the mother the ignorant one of laying 
her infant for the hulk of sodden flesh to roll 
over: the public disgust is thus so far mollified 
and allayed, aud the affair is more likely to pass 
with the coroner’s jury. But is there no mean posi- 
tion between a murder and an accident? Are all 
parents to be secure against positive punishment 
who kill their infants by such “accidents”? It 
is to be hoped their increasing frequency will 
shortly arouse the public to the necessity of doing 
something to arrest so convenient an excuse for 
crime. 

In a recent case where an intoxicated father 
killed his infant in bed, at Limehouse, the coroner 
said that it was high time the public attention 
should be directed to the great mortality amongst 
infants arising from suffocation. He had recently 
held nine inquests in two days upon children who 
had thus lost their lives!! The parents almost 
invariably attributed the death of their children 
under such circumstances to convulsions, lest a 
suspicion of infanticide should attach to them; 
but there was no doubt that the carelessness—or 
the over-fondness—of the parent was in fault. He 
did not agree [and neither do we] with those who 
ascribed the suffocation of children [in all cases] 
to design ; for he observed that but comparatively 
few cases occurred during summer ; but that the 
numbers invariably rose during the winter; 
and that the fatality occurred principally on 
Sunday and Monday mornings. The causes 








[* See p. 849, 





appeared to be these :—On the approach of cold 
weather, parents, anxious to keep their children 
warm, wrapped them up in heavy bedclothes, so 
as to deprive them of all access to pure air; and, 
with delicate infants, death as surely resulted as 
if they had been burked. Secondly, on Saturdays 
parents of the lower order spent their time between 
marketing and the public-houses; aud, returning 
home late and tired [and drunk, he might have 
added], overlaid, and so killed, the children. 
Sundays, amongst the same class, were devoted to 
heavy eating and drinking, and even more than 
on Saturday nights children were crushed and 
asphyxiated. It was, therefore, a matter of 
some moment that at the present time parents 
should be put on their guard with respect 
not only to the danger of destroying the lives 
of their children, but involving themselves 
in the suspicion, however unfounded, of in- 
fanticide. 

Yes, suspicion of infanticide ought to be a little 
stronger and more distinctly pronounced than it 
is: this of itself would very soon work the 
way to an arrestment of the increasing accumu- 
lation of such accidents; and, perhaps, also to a 
little less excess in the usual Saturday and Sunday 
drinking. 

The doings of Herod were a little more glaring 
and bloody, and those of Moloch a little more 
devilish ; but, in the modern Babylon, Herod is far 
out-Heroded, and Moloch out-Moloched, in the 
massacre of theinnocents. The custom of overly- 
ing and suffocating infants may be a more civilized 
one than the “custom” of Dahomy, but it is a far 
more destructive one to human life. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


TuHE fortnightly meeting, on Wednesday, 19th inst. 
was presided over by Mr. G. Goodall. A letter 
having been read from Mr. Huggins, expressing 
his regret that illness prevented his attending to 
read the paper which he had promised, a general 
conversation on several subjects took place. The 
exhibition, by Mr. Heffer, of a sketch of a me- 
morial to the late Prince Consort, about to be 
erected under his superintendence at Hastings, 
originated some discussion as to the most fitting 
kind of memorial to his late Royal Highness, in 
the course of which Mr, Picton stated that Mr. 
Thornycroft’s model for the proposed statue in 
Liverpool had been submitted to the committee of 
the Town Council, and on the whole appeared to 
be a very creditable production. The memorial 
was an equestrian statue. The prince was not 
attired en militaire, but in his ordinary costume, 
and was riding in an easy attitude. There were 
various opinions as to the most suitable style of 
architecture for the new Exchange Buildings, but 
a general hope was expressed that the terms of 











competition would be carefully considered by the 
directors with a view to make them as satisfactory 
as possible to the profession. 








NEW BUILDINGS, CHRIST CHURCH, 
OXFORD. 


Our engraving represents one front of a large 
building which is in the course of construction in 
Oxford, for the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church, It was designed by Mr. Thomas Newen- 
ham Deane, son of Sir Thomas Deane, of Dublin. 

The building consists of tutors’, chaplain’s, and 
students’ rooms, entered from staircases, of which 
the external indications are obvious. The stu- 
dents’ sets, of which there are forty-three, consist, 
as usual, of sitting-room, bed-room, and pantry ; 
those for the chaplains and tutors—ten in number 
—of four or more rooms, with usual conveniences. 
Besides these, there are apartments for the head 
porter, and a porter’s-room to each staircase. 

The front shown is toward Christ Church Mea- 
dows, and has the Broad-walk and trees in front 
of it. 

The length of the building is 331 feet; its 
depth, 37 feet. Each house, as it may be called, 
—that is, the sets of rooms, right and left of the 
staircase, on each floor,—is entirely cut off from 
its neighbours by stone walls, running over the 
roofs in the manner prescribed by the Building 
Act. This is, of course, for the purpose of check- 
ing the spread of fire, should such a calamity arise 
in any of the blocks. 

The building will stand on a site a little in 
advance of the present block of rooms in what is. 
called Chaplain’s Quadrangle; and the character 
of the architecture on this side required almost as 
much consideration as that on the Meadow front, 
there being so many and various old buildings 
with which it will be required in some measure to 
harmonize. It has been designed in a somewhat 
more conventional style, presenting a succession 
of gables instead of the continuous roofing of the 
Meadow front. 

The materials of which the walls are composed 
are Bath stone; the external walls being lined 
with brickwork, and having bands of three colours. 
The floors and roofs are of Memel timber, the 
supports of the former resting on corbels of stone, 
so as to free their ends. Tue staircases are also of 
timber, and are of somewhat novel construction 
and design; the steps, surrounding-posts or up- 
rights, ranning the whole height of the building. 
All the timber is exposed. The stories avérage 
12 feet in height. 

The contractor is Mr. Symms, of Oxford, who 
has taken the contract for about 22,0007. There 
was a limited competition. 

The style of the building, when the structure 
grows in form and feature, will doubtless produce 
conflicting criticisms. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON CONCRETE BRICKS. 


WE are requested to insert the following i 
reference to certain experiments made upon con- 
crete and other bricks, reported in a letter in the 
Builder of the 15th instant, p. 826 :—The Super 
intendent of the Construction Division of the 
South Kensington Museum begs leave to state 
that the experiments were made without his 
knowledge or authority ; that they were altogether 
private, and the results unofficially stated; and 
that he has no reason to think that they were 
conducted with the necessary precision, so as to 
make the result of any practical value whatever. 

We have also received a letter from the manu- 
facturer of the Chilton Suffolk bricks, protesting 
against the accuracy of the experiments ; but the 
above statement renders the insertion of it unne- 
cessary. We expressed our disbelief as to the 
bricks in a foot-note at the time. 








GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual conversazione and exhibition of the 
Glasgow Architectural Society was held in the 
Scottish Exhibition Rooms, Bath-street. There 
was a very large attendance, Music gave zest to 
the promenade. Mr. James Foucher, architect, 
vice-president, took the chair, in the absence of 
the president of the society ; and on the platform 
were Councillor Salmon, Messrs. William M‘Lean, 
Thomas Gildard, Walter M‘Farlane, Campbell 
Douglas, Thos. M‘Guffie, Angus Kennedy, and 
James Howatt. The chairman having made a few 
observations, in which he referred, amongst other 
things, to the harinony of the fine arts one with 
the other, and the prominent and conspicuous 
place in the noble group occupied by architecture, 
Mr. Wm. M‘Lean read the annual report. It 
stated that 168 members had been enrolled since 
the formation of the society in 1858 ; that 22 new 
members had been added during the past year; and 
that the number at present on the roll was 129. 
The society had offered premiums to the assistant 
and apprentice architects of Glasgow for the best 
design of a monument and a villa with stable 
offices. These premiums had been awarded—for 
the monument, to Mr. William Wallace, in the 
Office of Messrs. Campbell Douglas & John J. 
Stevenson, architects; and for the villa and stable 
offices to Mr. Stitt Crichton Hannah, in the office 
of Messrs. Boucher & Cousland, architects. It 
had also been resolved that an architectural library 
should be formed in connexion with the society, 
and a sum had been unanimously voted for that 
purpose. Mr. Howatt then read the treasurer’s 
report, from which it appeared that financially 
the society was in a sound and healthy condition. 
Councillor Salmon moved the adoption of the re- 
ports, and in a few words urged that the society 
was entitled to the sympathy and support of the 
general public, as the education of efficient and 
accomplished architects wasa matter in which the 
whole public, rich and poor, were interested. The 
reports were unanimously approved of. Mr. Gil- 
dard afterwards made a few remarks, and delivered 
the premiums to the successful competitors. 








PROPOSED INFIRMARY FOR LEEDS. 


OvR readers are aware that an Infirmary of 
large size is to be erected in Leeds, and that the 
commission was entrusted to Mr. Scott. The de- 
signs are now in Leeds, and are about to be exhi- 
bited. According to the Intelligencer, the archi- 
tectural character is Gothic, and the materials of 
the external work are to be brick and stone. The 
whole structure will cover a site of nearly two acres 
and a half, being about 400 feet in length and 
260 feet in breadth. The principal members are 
three stories in height on the southern half of the 
plan, but the ground-floor is merged by the accli- 
vity of the site no:thwards. The new infirmary 
will consist of several distinct members. The 
principal front, facing south, has a central block, 
connected on each side by a curtain or screen with 
wings which extend backwards in parallel ranges, 
and with the front and other buildings in the rear 
form a nearly equilateral parallelogram. From 
the north side of this again extend three parallel 
ranges of buildings. These last and the two wings 
above mentioned contain, on two floors, ten pavi- 
lion wards, each capable of holding twenty-eight 
or thirty beds; every ward being lighted with 
windows on both sides, and warmed by stoves in 
the centre. In the centre of the whole group of 
buildings is an open court, giving light and air 
to the corridors which run round it and give 
access to the several wards, and communicate 


with the other departments. The space between 
the central building in front and the wings is 
occupied only with a ground-floor story, lighted 
in part from a low roof hidden by the curtains 
which connect the centre with the wings. With 
respect to the wards for the patients, all their 
windows look out to east and west. ‘The archi- 
tectural features will probably give the critics a 
little easy occupation, for styles of the thirteenth, 


troduced and mingled with a boldness which must 
astonish the scrupulous adherents of precedent.” 








SANITARY PROGRESS.—WIGAN. 


Some ten years ago the then Town Council of 
Wigan, as the Local Board of Health, took up 
the question of sanitary improvement for the dis- 
trict. The sewers, where such existed, were filled 
with foul putrid refuse ; and the water supply, in 
the hands of a private company, was bad in qua- 
lity and very defective in volume. New sewers 
have been formed, and a new supply of water, of 
about 6° of hardness, given to the inhabitants. 
Mr. Robert Rawlinson has been engineer, and 
Mr. Hunter the borough surveyor resident engi- 
neer. Early in the work the contractors failed, 
and Mr. Hunter has conducted the works by sub- 
contracts and by day wages to a successful close. 
In a report, dated the 8th instant, he gives the 
following particulars as to the works :— 


** The total number of tenements drained is 4,516, and 
the cost 9,836/. 13s. 53d. I am bound to believe that the 
drainage works have satisfactorily served the purpose for 
which they were designed, as it is a most unusual thing 
for a complaint to be lodged at the office against the 
working of the system, and this notwithstanding that up- 
wards of thirty miles of drains are in operation within the 
borough. The amount expended on main sewerage works 
is 24,6077. 2s. 94d., the estimated cost being 28,907/7., and 
the amount borrowed on sewerage account is 30,0002. 

With respect to the waterworks. The water supply in 
the town is both abundant in quantity and good in 
quality ; no less than from 500,000 to 600,000 gallons being 
pumped daily into the town. The water is filtered through 
sand and charcoal, and is as free from organic impurities 
as any water supplied in the neighbouring towns;; in fact, 
I cannot suggest any improvement in the present supply. 
The covering of the filtered water-tank answers admira- 
bly : the exclusion of light prevents the water from be- 
coming foul: it also excludes smoke and other impurities 
floating in the atmosphere. The sum of 91,5531. 17s. 7d. 
has been expended on the new works, and the further 
sum of 24,3692. 8s. 4d. has been disbursed in the purchase 
of the old company’s works and privileges. The year’s 
water-rents amount to the sum of 2,876/. 7s. 3d. net. The 
amount borrowed for the construction of sewerage, of 
waterworks, and the purchase of the tolls has been 
143,085/., and the whole of this has been expended, as 
well as a balance overdrawn of 45/, The sewerage has 
taken 24,007/., the old waterworks 24,369/., the new works 
91,953/., and the tolls 2,800/.”” 


The water is drawn from a surface area of about 
2,400 statute acres. The river Douglas has been 
diverted to forma site for theimpounding reservoir, 
which contains about 135,000,000 gallons. The 
reservoir is formed over the Wigan coal-field ; but 
is said to be perfectly water-tight. 

The waterworks have not been developed to the 
fullest extent, as there has not been time to put 
on services. When the district is fully supplied 
for domestic uses and for trade purposes, and 
when times are better, the income, it is considered, 
will pay interest on money borrowed, if not more. 

Wesincerely hope the “ black cloud ” of poverty, 
through the cotton failure, may soon be removed 
from the district ; that the inhabitants of Wigan 
may enjoy the full benefit of these sanitary works; 
and that the other towns in Lancashire will fol- 
low the good example thus set them. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


A GENERAL MEETING of the above charitable 
Institution was held on Wednesday, at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of 
electing two males and one female as pensioners 
on the funds. Mr. Henry Lee, president, occupied 
the chair. 

Among the gentlemen present were Mr. Thos. 
Cozens, Messrs. Joseph & J. Bird, Mr. Hall, Mr. S. 
Plucknett, Mr. G. Head, Mr. J. Thorn, Mr. T. 
Stirling, Mr. D. Nicholson, Mr. G. Outhwaite, 
Mr. S. Salmann, Mr. W. Hutcheons, Mr. G. 
Head, jun.; Mr. R. Head, Mr. S. L. Simpkin, 
Mr. J. Bulmer, Mr. J. Fitch, Mr. W. C. Ander- 
son, &c. &e. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said 
they had met together, according to usual custom, 
to elect pensioners on the funds of the institution, 
and expressed the gratification of the committee at 
the continuance of their old subscribers, who had 
contributed from year to year. It was highly de- 
sirable that there should be a future continuance 
tof the elections, in order to meet the wants of 





the fourteenth, and the fifteenth century are in- |’ 





their. numerous applicants ; and with that view he 
called upon the subscribers and friends generally 
for their fature assistance ; as, withont their aid, 
the.labours of a committee would be in vain. -He 
then.declared the poll open. 

The candidates (of whom there were seven males 
and four females), pending the progress..of the 
election, sat down to a substantial dinner provided 
from the funds of the institution. 

At the close of the poll, on the return of the 
scrutineers, the following were announced as the 
successful candidates:—1. James Noble (fourth 
application), aged sixty-six, plumber, painter, &c., 
for forty-five years, and many years in business as 
a master-painter in Down-street, Piccadilly, and 
Pimlico, but latterly unable to work from the 
effects of a severe accident. 

2. George Grayson (first application), aged sixty- 
eight, formerly in. business for forty years asa 
bricklayer and plasterer, but through misfortunes 
and infirmities.had been totally unable to procure 
a living. He himself and wife had been subscribers 
to the institution from the commencement: he had 
been a donor of fifteen guineas, and a director and 
vice-president. 

3. Charlotte Smith (1st application), aged sixty- 
six, widow of a builder and contractor. She was 
solely dependent on the charity of relatives. 

The Chairman said, with reference to Grayson, 
it was particularly gratifying that he who had been 
a subscriber for so many years, and from the foun- 


dation, had now realised the effect of the benefit 


which he wished to bestow upon others who were 
in need. For him and such as he had the institu- 
tion been founded. It was also pleasing to find 
that the successful candidates on that day were all 
persons who had seen better days, although un- 
fortunate that they had been so reduced. It was 
a source of pleasure to find that such an institu- 
tion was in existence; but at first he (the Chair- 
man) thought it grasped at too much, and that 
it never would be able to sustain the character 
upon which it set forth. For many years, 
although solicited, his conviction to that effect was 
strong—very strong; but he was, however, now 
pleased to acknowledge that he was in error. 
Alluding to Mrs. Smith, he kindly stated that he 
was happy she also had been elected on her first 
application, and sympathisingly urged the unsuc- 
cessful candidates to press their friends on their 
behalf for the next occasion, when they would not 
have such powerful opponents. He concluded by 
stating that in May next there would be another 
election, and that those who had heen returned 
that day, by calling at the secretary’s office on 
Monday next, could have the first quarter’s 
money to enable them to proceed. 

Mr. George Plucknett (treasurer), congratulated 
the chairman on his convalescence, referring to 
the extreme regret generally felt by his absence 
through illness from their annual dinner. _He 
said this year’s returns had far exceeded. other 
years, and which, doubtless, under his (the chair- 
man’s) presidency, would so continue. 

Votes of thanks were then passed to the scru- 
tineers and various officers, Mr. Thorn replying 
on the part of the scrutineers. 

Expressions of gratitude by the suceessful can- 
didates followed, Mr. Joseph Bird, in the absence 
of Noble, of the Brighton branch, addressing the 
meeting in a suitable manner. 

The proceedings then concluded with the usual 
compliment to the chairman. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar the usual meeting of the Board, held on the 
21st instant, a report was received from the chief 
engineer and the superintending architect, on the 
line of the new street from Blackfriars Bridge to 
the Mansion House, as recommended in the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners of 1861; and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed. It stated that 
they had carefully considered the plan submitted 
to Parliament last year, and that they were pre- 
pared to submit important improvements that 
would not materially alter the deposited plans. 

A report was also read by the chief engineer on 
the “ Thames Embankment and Roadway between 
Westminster Bridge and Vauxhall Station,” in 
which he said,— 


‘“‘The estimated cost of the work is 250,000/., and the 
First Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works, &c., has 
favoured me with a copy of Mr. Pownal’s estimate for the 
compensation for this improvement, which is 265,0002., 
together requiring an outlay of 515,000/. The main fea- 
tures of the design have also received the approval of the 
First Commissioner. It will give a direct line of roadway 
near to the river, between London Bridge and Vauxhall ; 
and it will increase the width of the Thames opposite 
Millbank Penitentiary from 590 feet to 720 feet, and will 
thereby allow the tidal waters more freely to pass up the 
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river instead of retarding the tidal flow by reducing the 
width of the river to 600 feet for a considerable length, as 
proposed by the plan of the Royal Commissioners. It 
will not necessitate the serious alteration or the recon- 
struction of the Lambeth Bridge, as the line recommended 
by the Royal Commissioners would necessarily do, in 
order to carry their roadway over it; and these advantages 
may be gained at less than half the expenditure proposed 
by them.”’ 


After some discussion the report and plans of 
the engineer were adopted with reference to the 
street and embankment, and the necessary steps 
were ordered to be taken to enable the Board to 
apply to Parliament during the next session. 








HASTINGS, 


London and County Branch Bank.—New 
branch offices are now in course of erection in 
Hastings for this bank. The building is situate 
opposite the new Albert Memorial Clock-tower, 
and in the very centre of the commercial part of 
the borough ; and, being close to the railway sta- 
tion, will also be convenient for farmers and busi- 
ness-men from a distance. The fagade has not 
much to recommend it as a work of architectural 
merit; yet the scarcity of substantial stone build- 
ings in Hastings makes it a step in a permanent 
direction. Mr. J. Howell is the builder. The 
architect is Mr. C. O. Parnell. 

Police Station, West Ward.—A substantial 
* Classic” building, designed to afford accommoda- 
tion for police business in the West Ward, Hast- 
ings, has nearly reached completion. It has been 
erected on a corner plot of ground, the property 
of the corporation, and is situate close to Lava- 
toria-square, with the entrance from Mercatoria. 
The building contains, on the ground-plan, 
charge-room, committee-room, superintendent’s 
office, search-room, police store, three cells for 
prisoners, airing ground, fire-engine house for the 
St. Leonard’s district. The second-floor is divided 
into dwelling-houses for a married sergeant and 
two married constables. Mr. George Bridgland 
is the builder. The cells will be warmed by hot- 
water tubes, the heat being supplied from the stove- 
boiler in the charge-room. The building is being 
erected from designs by Mr. Ford Mackenzie, of 
Hastings, architect. 

The Pier and Harbour Company : a Fresh Pro- 

ject.—The projectors of the proposed pier and 
harbour have given notice that they intend to 
make application to Parliament in the ensuing 
session for leave to bring in a Bill to authorize the 
company to make and maintain a railway from the 
proposed pier to a point on the South-Eastern 
Railway line near the present station, and to en- 
able the company to purchase, by compulsion or 
otherwise, the lands necessary for the construction 
of such railway or tram road, and also to authorize 
them to levy tolls, rates, and duties in respect of 
same. 

New Boys’ British School.—A new British 
school-house for boys is about to be erected in 
Cobourg-place, on a plot of ground which we un- 
derstand has been purchased for that purpose, and 
presented to the school by Mr. W. Janson, St. 
Leonard’s. Mr. Beck, Hastings, is the architect 
of the building, which is a plain Gothic structure. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Oldbury.—The county court here has been re- 
opened, after having for some months been closed 
for repairs, alterations, and enlargement. The 
architect for the new building was Mr. Reeves, of 
London ; and the builder, Mr. E. Smith, of Old- 
swinford. 

Derby.—In a report of a sub-committee of the 
market committee as to the plans of the new 
covered market, the sub-committee state that 
they have frequently met to examine the plans 
prepared by the borough surveyor for the new 
covered market, and have conferred with Mr. 
Thorburn as to the best mode of covering over 
the space in rear of the townhall, to be appro- 
priated for market purposes, and he has prepared 
a new set of plans for this purpose. The 





arrangement of the ground plans for the general | 


market is much the same as the previous plan, 
viz..—a rectangular building, with the shops 
placed round the sides, with a double row of 
open stalls, and narrow tables down the centre; 
with the fish-market in the corner now occupied 
by the old lock-up. The length and width of 
the revised plan internally is 216 feet by 112 
feet, inclusive of bay at N.N.W. end, to an area 
of 2,652 square yards, The fish-market is now 
arranged to be 61 feet in length and 38 feet in 
width internally, to an area of 258 square yards, 
or 1 foot longer and 2 feet wider than the origi- 





nal plan. The roof principals are also in the 
arched form similar to the revised plan for the 
general market. The estimated cost of the build- 
ing, exclusive of fixtures, is 7,000/. 

Sheffield.—A reformatory for Roman Catholic 
girls, for the north of England, was established 
about a year ago, at Sheffield, and is now about 
to be considerably enlarged from designs by Mr. 
M. E. Hadfield. The new wing will consist of 
work and school rooms, with refectories, &c., ape 
proached by a corridor; and there will be a dor- 
mitory for 100 children on the chamber story. 
Provision is to be made in the plan for further 
extension when needful. It is expected that 
the building will be commenced early in spring. 

Scaleby.—A new rectory-house has lately been 
completed at Scaleby, near Carlisle, Cumberland, 
at a cost of about 1,000/., from designs by Mr. 
Jos. Fawcett, of Sheffield, architect. It is a red- 
brick building, in the Early Pointed style, with 
dressings of the stone of the neighbourhood, and 
has two bay windows to the front, with mullions 
of stone, and trefoiled heads. 

Banff.—The Convener of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee in the matter of the new county buildings, 
which the Commissioners of Supply in Banffshire 
had resolved to erect on a site where they would 
not be well seen, has procured plans from Mr. 
Raeburn, of Edinburgh, architect, of the different 
schemes by which a frontage to the streets could 
be obtained; with estimates of their cost; and 
these have been offered for consideration to the 
comm’‘ssioners. In the plans submitted, Mr. 
Raeburn said the best way to erect the new build- 
ing, so as to show a frontage to the street and be 
in connexion with the present court-house, was 
to have a front erection to the north. Carrying 
out his plan for providing in this way the new 
accommodation which was necessary, and giving a 
front in the old Scottish style of architecture, 
with flank turrets, would involve a cost of 4,7002., 
including expenses of site. This was some 750V. less 
than the cost of the estimate of the buildings 
sanctioned by the county. Mr. Raeburn, how- 
ever, gave another plan of new buildings with a 
front elevation of three floors, in the simple Classic 
style of architecture, but in harmony with the 
present court-house. This plan, he stated, would 
cost about 150/. more than the other, but would 
still be 4002. to 500/. below the estimate for the 
original plans; and it would contain seven apart- 
ments more than were absolutely necessary, ac- 
cording to the Government Inspector’s report. A 
plan by Mr. Raeburn, for an entirely new build- 
ing on a site in Castle-street, was also submitted. 
Mr. R. approved highly of this site, and cstimated 
the cost of carrying out his plans for a suitable 
building there, at 5,050/., which was some 1,200/. 
less than the amount which it was formerly sup- 
posed would be necessary for a new court-house 
here. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Walsoken (Norfolk).—The new chapel of ease 
has been opened. The architect of the bu'Iding 
was Mr. W. Adams, of Wisbech ; and Mr. J. H. 
Andrews was the builder. The styleis Decorated 
Gothic. The length is 54 feet, and the breadth, 
23 feet inside. At one end is a slightly raised 
platform for the choir; and, at the other end, 
in the centre, is placed the old pulpit from the 
newly-restored parish church. A passage down 
the centre is laid with red and black Staffordshire 
tiles, and a deal floor on each side for the benches, 
which will accommodate about 250 persons. The 
interior roof is an open one, stained, and plastered 
between the rafters; and the walls inside are of 
red bricks, pointed in black mortar, with white 
brick bands. The exterior is built of white bricks, 
with red brick bands. There are five windows 
on each side of the building, of the Early Deco- 
rated style, consisting of two lights, separated by 
a mullion and surmounted by a trefoil. The two 
windows at the south and north ends are of the 
same character, but larger in size, and surmounted 
by a quatrefoil in a circle. The mullions and 
tracery of the windows are of Ancaster stone, with 
red and white brick arches, and stone Jabels. The 
outer roof has a Decorated cross and finials, with 
an ornamental ridge roof. 

Stapleford Tawney (Chelmsford).—The church 
of Stapleford Tawney has lately been restored, and 
was to be re-opened on the 25th inst. Several new 
stone windows have been supplied in place of the 
wooden frames and lights. ‘he plaster ceiling, 
elliptic arch to chancel, moulded wall, wainscoting, 
and gallery, have been removed; and the chapel, 
used partly as a vestry and lumber place, has been 
thrown into the church as asouth transept. A new 
vestry has been erected on the south side. The 








timbers of the roof are opened, and the church re. 
s.uted throughout. The works have been carried 
oat by Mr. G. T. Carter, of London, under the 
superintendence of Mr. John Turner, architect, 

Littlehampton (Sussex).—A Roman Catholic 
church and presbytery, to form part of a group 
to be hereafter built, and including church, 
schools, &c., for the use of the Roman Catholics of 
Littlehampton, is now progressing from the de. 
signs of Mr. Hadfield, of Sheffield. The style jg 
Geometric Gothic, and the materials Kentish rag 
and Whitby stone. The characteristic features of 
the design are a porch at the west end, havinga 
deeply-recessed doorway and a lean-to roof. The 
gable has a circular window, filled with geometric 
tracery within a’ richly-moulded pointed arch, 
The side windows are of two lights, with trefoil 
and quatrefoil panel heads; and there are buttresses 
projecting 3 feet. The roof is open; and the 
whole building has been designed (standing as it 
does near the beach) to resist the effects of the 
Channel gales. The house is attached to the east 
end of the church. The contractor is Mr. Bushby, 
of Littlehampton; and the building, which is 
erected, as we understand, at the sole cost of her 
Grace the Duchess of Norfolk, is nearly ready for 
the roof. 

Tenbury.—An offer of 2007. having been made 
by the Rev. T. E. M. Holland, of Stoke Bliss, to 
be expended on some work of improvement, such 
as a new east window, in the parish church; a 
vestry meeting was held, and it was resolved that 
subscriptions in aid of the works be called for, in 
three instalments, viz., the first on the Ist of 
November, 1863 ; the second on June Ist, 1864; 
and the third on 1st of January, 1865. It was 
also arranged that Mr. H. Woodyer, architect, be 
consulted as to what is advisable to be done in 
the work of restoration, and that he be requested 
to prepare a separate estimate for the nave and 
chancel. It was also arranged, the subject having 
been named, that the cost should be first ascer- 
tained ; that the walls and foundations should not 
be interfered with; and that a sum of 5/. be paid 
to the architect to poiat out the work necessary 
to be done, and its cost. Some mention was also 
made of removing the present pews, and making 
them free sittings. 

Jackfield.—We made mention lately of a new 
church at Jackfield, in the memorial laid in the 
foundation-stone of which neither architect nor 
builder was named, although chaurchwardens and 
others were duly lauded. The architect, we can 
now inform our readers, is Mr. Arthur W. Blom- 
field ; and the Messrs. Nevett, of Ironbridge, are 
the builders, Mr. H. Carter, of Hornsey-road, is 
clerk of the works. The church is being built of 
Broseley bricks and tiles, and Grinshiil stone. 
The site is a very bad one; the walls of the church 
being within a few feet of the Severn Valley 
Railway on one side, and of the road on the other. 
It is said, however, to be the only vacant space in 
the neighbourhood which is not undermined and 
unsafe. The bed of concrete under the footings 
is in places more than 6 feet thick, and the whole 
of the footings are cramped together with long 
iron bars. 

Bridgnorth.—St. Leonard’s church, which was 
reopened on Friday, 14th instant, has been for 
the most part rebuilt. Of the old church few 
traces remained; it having been used as a powder 
magazine, and blown up when the Parliamentary 
troops held the town. It consists of a nave 38 feet 
in width and 75 feet long; north and south aisles, 
each 22 feet in width; chancel, 60 feet in 
length; and a south-western tower. The old 
roots of the nave and south aisle, which were put 
up in the reign of Charles II., have been retained; 
and the roof of the new north aisle has been de- 
signed in keeping with them, with carved brackets 
under the tie-beams. The style of the architecture 
is Early Decorated. The nave and aisles are sepa- 
rated by an arcade on the north side of five arches, 
and on the south of four arches, this aisle being 
shorter than the north aisle. A transverse arch in 
the south aisle abuts against the centre of one of 
the arches, which is for this reason subdivided into 
two smaller arches with a circular root. This 
circle, and the cap below, have been carved by 
Mr. Redfern; the former representing the “ An- 
nunciation to the Shepherds,” and the latter the 
“Expulsion from Eden.” All the other capitals 
have been carved by Mr. S. Poole, of London. The 
windows (with the exception of the east window 
of south aisle, and two west windows of the same 
aisle, which are of two lights) are of three lights, 
and are filled with varied geometrical tracery: 

he church is seated with open seats of deal, aud 
the passages laid with Maw’s tiles in patterns. 
The tower is separated from the south aisle by 4 
screen of Honnington stone, divided into three 
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arches. 


to the Apostles; and circular discs filled with 
carving on the other sides, executed by Mr. For- 
syth: it stands on a base of Honnington stone, 
with a centre shaft of red Mansfield stone: 
the steps are supported on shafts of the same 
stone. Mr. Forsyth has also executed the lectern, 
which is of oak carved. The chancel, which was 
partially restored some years ago, has been filled 
with oak stalls, with a prayer-desk on either side, 
executed by Mr. Lovatt. The westernmost portion 
of the floor has been laid with Maw’s tiles. The 
vestry, which is not yet built, will have an organ 
chamber over. The tower, which has not been 
restored, is of Third Pointed date, and 30 feet 
square, surmounted by battlements and pinnacles. 
The restorations have been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. W. 
Slater, of London; the builders employed being 
Mr. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, and Measrs. Brown 
& Owen, of Bridgnorth. Mr. Penzer was the clerk 
of works. Mr. Miller has fiiled the two western 
windows of the nave with grisaille glass, The 
gas-fittings were executed by Mr. Skidmore. 
Chitterne.—Two small, incommodious, ill-venti- 
lated churches here, both more or less in a dilapi- 
dated state, and one almost hidden from view by 
unsightly buildings, have given place to a large 
edifice, which has just been consecrated. Some 
mouths ago,a check to the work was experienced, in 
consequence of the bankruptcy of the builder, Mr. 
Gayton, of Salisbury. Mr. Gayton, it appears, 
took the contract for 1,600/., which was much 
below the sum required. After his bankruptcy, 
the committee took the management of the matter 
into their own hands, and employed Mr. Sains- 
bury, of Lavington, for the carpenter’s work ; Mr. 
Oakley, of Lavington, for the mason’s work ; Mr. 
King, of Lavington, for the painting and glazing ; 
and Mr. Haden, of Trowbridge, to supply the 
warming apparatus; Mr. Rowed being sent down 
from London, by Mr. Wyatt, the architect, as 
clerk of the works. The building, as it now stands, 
will cost about 2,000/. The new building is in the 
Early Perpendicular style, and consists of a chan- 
cel, nave, side aisles, vestry, and a square tower at 
the western entrance. The extreme length ond 


breadth in the interior of the -h=-~u are 103 feet 
by 52 feet. ‘T+~ vuancel, which has an apsidal 


4--atuavi0D, is lighted by four plain small win- 
dows, of irregular design. The nave is lighted by 
four clerestory windows on each side, and the 
aisles by the same number of small irregular win- 
dows, chiefly taken from the old churches. The 
materials of the old churches have been worked up 
in the new one. The floor is paved with stone, 
Minton’s encaustic tiles being used in the chancel. 
The roof of the chancel is of open wood-work, 
supported on plain stone corbels, the ceiling being 
coloured blue: that of the nave and aisles is of 
the same material ; the ceiling, however, as well 
as the walls, being merely stuccoed. The building 
will seat 526 persons. Four pointed arches, sup- 
ported on pillars, in Bath stone, open into the 
aisles on each side. The chancels of the old churches 
have been left standing, and will continue to be 
used as mortuary chapels, 

Bloxwich.—The chief stone of a new Wesleyan 
school chapel has been laid at Leamore-lane, Blox- 
wich. The building, which is being erected by 
Mr. W. Wooton, of Bloxwich, from plans prepared 
by Mr. Loxton, of Wednesbury, architect, is de- 
signed to seat 200 persons, and will cost 3507. 

Gateshead.—The church of St. Mary, Gates- 
head, is to be improved by some re-arrangement 
in the interior, and have its organ restored, ata 
cost of 145/.: the heating apparatus also will be 
peng y by Messrs, Walker & Emley, at a cost 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Mary’s, Whittlesea. — Two stained-glass 
windows have just been inserted in the chapel of 
St. Mary’s Church, Whittlesea, to the memory of 
the late Sir Harry Smith, by Messrs. Heaton & 
Co., under the superintendence of Mr. Robert 
Speechly, architect, London. There are six lights, 
each of which has been filled with the figure of an 
apostle, about life size. It is contemplated to 
complete the figures of the twelve apostles by in- 
serting the remaining six in the two windows in 
the opposite wall of the chapel. 

Lightcliffe Church (Yorkshire).—Messrs. Bal- 


The two side arches are filled with tracery, | stained-glass window for Lightcliffe Church. The 
and the capitals of the columns carved, and the | centre light contains a representation of the “ Last 
west door capitals also carved, by Mr. S. Poole. | Supper,” and the side-lights corresponding designs 
The material in the walling used is the local red | of “The Good Samaritan,” and “Christ blessing 
sandstone, with an ashlar facing on the exterior. | little Children.” 
The pulpit, which is of oak, hexagonal in plan, | suit the architecture of the church for which the 
with a centre subject, represents Christ’s charge | window has been executed. 


The whole is Italian in style, to 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Subscriptions to the amount of 400/. have already 
been promised. 


the thirtieth year of his ministry over the con- 


rooms, minister’s vestry, water-closets, and lava- 
tory. The large room is 40 feet by 25 feet, and 
23 feet high to the ceiling line. The area con- 
tains 1,000 feet, and the cubical contents are 


stone. The roof, which is chiefly open, consists of 


the purlins, dividing the roof into five bays or 
plaster, and is air-tight. 


to allow ingress of fresh air by means of a louvre 


to those used in the public schools of America, 


joining class-rooms simultaneously. The windows 
are glazed with tinted opaque glass, prepared ex- 


stained and varnished. The works have been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Francis, Joy, & Carling, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Usher, of Bedford, architect. 

Kingswinford.—The following tenders have been 
received for the erevtiuu of the Glynn schools, in 
tuts parish, for which Mr, F. Smallman Smith is 
the architect :—Thompson, 720/., and materials 
from old schools; Bloomer, 715/., ditto; Nelson, 
680/., ditto; Northwood, 600/., ditto; Hartland, 
5952., ditto. 

Hanley.—The new National School-room, erected 
for the accommodation of the children of the 
Wellington district, Hanley, has been opened. 
The school, which is situate close to the church, 
was built by Mr. Hammersley, of Hanley, from 
designs prepared by Messrs. W. & C. Palmer, of 
the same place, architects; at a cost, including the 
site, of 8007. Itisa Gothic building, and will ac- 
commodate about 200 scholars. 





COMPETITION. 


Bristol.—The Royal Insurance Company have 
purchased some extensive premises in Corn-street, 
Bristol, for the erection of new offices. They in- 
vited Mr. Norton, Mr. C. Hansom, Mr. Gabriel, 
Messrs. Pope & Bindon, Mr. Hurst, and Mr. 
Gingel, to submit designs in competition. The 
joint boards of London, Liverpool, and Bristol, 
have chosen those prepared by Messrs. Pope & 
Bindon, and have ordered the building to be 
erected forthwith. 








GRINLING GIBBONS’S EARLY WORK. 


In the new materials for the life of Grinling 
Gibbons, which we recently gave,* mention was 
made of the work on which Gibbons was engaged 
when first found by Evelyn in Deptford ; a carving 
in wood from, Tintoretto’s cartoon of the “ Stoning 
of St. Stephen ;” and inquiry was made as to its 
whereabouts. 

An obliging correspondent + referred us to a 
work of the kind in Wyvenhoe House, Colchester, 
the seat of J. Gurdon Rebow, esq.; and an in- 
quiry addressed to that gentleman brings us the 
following satisfactory statement :— 





* See p. 797. 
+ The same correspondent (Mr. G. Pratt), says,—‘‘ There 
are some very fine carvings of birds from the chisel of 
Gibbons, at the seat of Sir George Dashwood, bart., 


* It is quite true that the carving in wood of the 
‘Stoning of St. Stephen,’ by Grinling Gibbons, 
is in my house at Wyvenhoe. It has long been 
possessed by my family (I believe about 150 
years). You are probably aware of the early 
history of this great work. I will, therefore, con- 
tent myself with stating that it was bought by 
Charles II. of the artist, and presented by him 
to the Duchess of Chandos, and removed to 
Cannons, in Hertfordshire. On the demolition 
of Cannons, or early in the last century, it was 


Lambeth.—It is proposed to erect a memorial] bought by my maternal great-grandfather, Mr. 
to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, in the shepe| Gore, and removed by him to his residence at 
of a “Sumner Memorial School,” in Lambeth. | Bush-hill Park, near Enfield. 


It remained in possession of successive branches 


of the family there till the death of his grand- 
Bedford.—The Rev. W. Alliott, having attained} son, Mr. William Mellish, late M.P. for Mid- 
dlesex (my maternal uncle), and from him de- 
gregation assembled in the chapel built by John} scended to me; and I removed it in 1839 to my 
Howard, the philanthropist, the friends desirous | present residence at Wyvenhoe Park. I will add 
of erecting some memorial have just completed a| nothing on its great merits as a work of art: 
suite of new rooms for the Sunday school. The} that would be superfluous. The public may at 
buildings, which are erected at the back of the| all times see it on visiting the house, and ap- 
chapel, consist of general school-room, three class- | plying to the housekeeper to show it to them. 


J. Gurpon ReEsow.” 





I am obliged, in common with your readers, to 


60,125 feet, accommodating 250 children. The} Mr. Wyatt Papworth and Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, for 
walls are stuccoed, and drawn in imitation of | their communications. 


I was already aware of the references to 


tie-beams with suspension bars, and curved ribs| Gibbons contained in Thoresby’s Diary, and re- 
as principals, with struts therefrom to support | ferred to by Mr. Papworth. 


Mr. Lloyd has rendered a good service to the 


compartments: the centre one is ceiled with| history of art in this country in pointing out the 
The two extreme com- | “ whereabouts ” of that “ extraordinary fine piece 
partments are ceiled with pierced zinc; the one | of carved work made and carved for his Majesty, 

and sent by his Majesty to the Duke of Florence.” 
air-shaft, and the other egress of the vitiated air, | ‘‘ Wasit, he asks, “a complimentary present from 
which is accelerated by the use of Chadwick’s| James of England to the relations of his wife, 
Archimedian Ventilator. The stoves are similar | Mary of Modena?” 


Let him study his dates. The dated entry I 


with air-chambers at the back, warming the ad-| gave, 1680-2, expressly states that the present 


was “made by his Majesty.” Now “James of 
England,” until the 6th of February, 1684-5, the 


pressly for the purpose; and all the woodwork is| date of the death of Charles IL, was only “ His 


Royal Highness the Duke of York.” 
The donor of the Gibbons to the Duke of 
Florence was King Charles II. P. C. 








PERAMBULATORS. 


THERE is a nuisance in our streets—a liberti- 
nism of locomotion,—and yet a great obstruction 
to the free progress of peripatetics. It is a 
grievance of long standing, as old as the days of 
sedan and Bath chairs. These last have indeed 
been continued, and would appear to be indis- 
pensable, so long as valetudinarians continue to 
reside in the suburbs, and to consult the reputed, 
or learned in medicine; but the “chaise a pors 
teur,” disappeared from town upon the introduc- 
tion of coaches, when the groves of Hackney as 
erst allured our wigged and powdered beaux to 
suburban enjoyments, 

Since those days the population is increased 
tenfold, although the causeways, which have been 
increased proportionally in number, have not 
been enlarged or widened in a corresponding 
ratio. 

Were it not for 10,000 omnibuses, and as many 
cabs, all free circulation must be at an endina 
population of three millions, seeing that the 
public grounds for recreation, the parks and 
squares, are no larger than they were in ancient 
London. Thitherward it is that the tide sets in 
of those who seek for some vestige of rural scenery, 
if not for exercise or fresh air. The great majority 
of these are children, and their vehicles, called 
perambulators, are drawn, or more generally pro- 
pelled, by maidservants or very young girls; in- 
valids are invariably drawa by steady men. 

Now, the evil complained of is the incessant 
roll of perambulators which is encountered on 
every (the narrowest) pavement; they are pro- 
pelled from behind by young girls—seldom by a 
nursemaid out of her teens; they are shot for- 
ward, or zigzag, quick as the momentum of light- 
ning, or the fancy of the wild conductress, Ona 
broad pavement, as you approach, leave them a 
wide range, for the slightest nervous excitement 
in the guide gives the swift engine a fearful 
velocity with a direction wholly unexpected. 
Though bad enough. in Westbourne-terrace, what 
is it in Oxford-street, thronged as it always 
is at the meridian hour ? 

It would be hard to enact an interdict which 
would in any degree restrict the air and exercise 
essential to the large proportion of the generation 








lantine & Son, of Edinburgh, have executed a large 


Kirtlington Park, Oxon.”’ 


now in infancy. Still it might be required, without 
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much cruelty to them, that the conductors should 
be, as in the case of Bath chairs, of mature age, 
if not of stalwart growth. 

A serious concussion and contusion, with frac- 
ture of the velocipede, which occurred in the 
Edgeware-road the other day, induces the writer to 
suggest for the consideration of the police authori- 
ties that some attention be given to this increasing 
nuisance; and that, as the conductors and drivers 
of cabs and omnibuses are obliged to wear badges, 
and be designated by a number, so the drivers of 
the perambulator should be subjected to official 
inspection and approval; and, if not numbered 
and labelled, at least. certificated as proper persons 
to drive our infant progeny, and teach the young 
idea how to shoot ahead. “Terr. Cams.” 





LARGE YEW TREES IN KENT. 


In ’your paper of November 1st you mention 
the size and estimated age of certain yew trees in 
churchyards at various places. I beg to inform 
you that in the graveyard at Loose (two miles 
from Maidstone) there is a noble tree of this kind, 
which by appearances is not unlikely to survive a 
thousand years yet; the top being large and as 
healthy as any specimen I know of; not a dead 
tip to be seen ; and yet the trunk is a mere shell, 
hollow, and with several openings ; none of these, 
however, exceeding 2 feet at the widest part. The 
thickness of the shell being from 8 inches to a foot 
or in places less, the outer bark is making its way 
through the openings, and in some places return- 
ing in the inside. Several of the largest limbs are 
also hollow, and the bark in like manner is 
endeavouring to surround the diseased part. The 
length of the trunk is about 10 or 11 feet, andthe 
girth at the smallest part between the root claws 
and the breaking of the limbs was a few years ago, 
when I took it, 32 feet 10 inches. The tree is now 
fenced round to prevent intruders injuring it ; but 
its dimensions may be clearly seen ; and I question 
much if a tree of its size and vigorous health can 
be found anywhere inthe kingdom. The situation 
is near the base of a hill of Kentish rag or lime- 
stone. 

Some other large yew trees are to be found in 
the neighbourhood: one in Ulecomb churchyard 
measured upwards of 27 feet in circumference 
about 4 feet from the ground, and it seemed 
tolerably sound: certainly there were no apparent 
cavities. The formation of the tree was singular, 
for at the part measured there was a swelling or 
enlargement, so that the girth at the collar and 
above the height given was much less, perhaps 
20 feet; and that is a good size. A similar tree 
to the last named is in Leeds churchyard, about 
six miles from Maidstone ; the same barrel-shaped 
trunk giving a large girth at 5 feet up. Both 
trees, especially the one at Ulcomb, were in ex- 
cellent health. The shell, or part shell, of a dead 
yew, is also in Boughton churchyard, which seems 
to have been as large as the one at Loose: it was 
said to have been injured and killed by fire some 
years ago; but the stump bears no trace of that: 
it, however, maintains its reputation as a durable 
timber; the many years it has been dead making 
little apparent difference in its soundness. Of the 
estimated ages of any of these trees I have no data 
whatever; but their size conjures up ideas of 
bygone times of which it would be difficult to form 
any opinion. I hope, however, some of your 
country readers will favour you with reports of 
other remarkable trees in their different localities, 
whether they be yew trees or of other kinds, 





WHAT DO WE KNOW IN ASTRONOMY ? 


THE great progress which the arts and sciences 
generally have made within the last thirty years 
stands in wice contrast to the snail-pace of estro- 
nomical and, it may be added also, of meteorologi- 
cal science, 

With regard to the laws of motion, we stand 
as we were in the days of Newton; and in the 
science of meteorology, despite the combined ef- 
forts of the civilized world, the wild and violent 
phenomena of nature are suddenly, unexpectedly, 
and destructively repeated. Seasons of famine 
and of pestilence come upon us unawares. There 
is no.warning voice of science by which some de- 
gree of provision might be made against times of 
suffering. 

If the laws or, rather, the occurrences of nature 
were of an arbitrary character, there would be a 
justifiable excuse for these omissions. But there 
is no single movement of matter, whether of the 
smallest atom or the greatest mass, that is not 
subject to the government of permanent, rational, 
and efficient law. 


The defective state of cometary astronomy, as 
recently remarked by you, is only one proof among 
many of the great defects of astronomical science. 
A great comet was expected for ten or twelve 
years and much rampant pretence was made 2s to 
the cause of delay, &c.; but the non-appearance of 
that body, and the unexpected intrusion of three 
very remarkable strangers, have evidently closed 
the mouth of-pretence ;-and we-are now left with 
the not very consoling conclusion that very little 
indeed is known upon this interesting subject. 

Bat, sir, defects in cometary knowledge are not 
the only defects in astronomical science. The 
causes of the phenomena of motion that are un- 
known are much more numerous, and some of 
them of much greater importance, than are those 
that are assumed to be known. 

It is assumed that the causes of the orbital 
motions of the planets and satellites; of their per- 
turbations; and of the elevation of tides, are 
known : but, if these phenomena were truly inter- 
preted, all thatare now unknown would have their 
interpretation also. 

There were fewer defects and contradictions in 
the Ptolemaic theory of the relative motions of the 
heavens.than are now opposed to the Newtonian 
doctrines of the causes of those motions, a few of 
which may be enumerated. 

The diurnal motion of. the planets is their only 
indispensable and their only perfect motion. The 
cause of that primary motion has no explanation— 
I was going to write by the Newtonian fallacies! 

The cause of the uniform motions of the planets 


satellites about their primaries in the same corre- 
sponding direction, is not deducible from the 
Newtonian doctrines. 

The causes of the motions of the solar bodies in 
elliptical orbits is not known, notwithstanding all 
that has been said to the contrary. 

The variable rates of motion of the planets as 
they recede from the sun, and of the satellites as 
they are more or less remote from their primaries, 
appear to be so very far removed from any possible 
explanation by the views of schoolmen, that all are 
silent upon the subject; though all the phenomena 
now referred to are as evidently governed by 
efficient and permanent physical laws as any one 
the cause of which is unquestionably known. 

The form of the earth is a subject that has been 
already debated. Some time since a letter ap- 
peared in the Engineer and Architect's Journal, 
in which the writer charged upon the parties who 
had been sent to measure some degrees of the 
earth for the purpose of testing its theoretical 
| form, that, having found their measurements to 
disagree with the Newtonian views,—such is the 
overwhelming force of prejudice in the vulgar 
mind,—facts were falsified in deference to theory ; 
or, more accurately, in deference to prejudice. 
Who that has prided himself as the possessor 
of knowledge above his fellows will readily ac- 
‘knowledge that the pride of his life, the boast 
of his greatest attainments, has been a delusion ? 
There may be one in a million having the power 
to undeceive himself, and integrity to acknow- 
ledge correction ! 

My own views-of the form of the earth are not 
settled. That it is generally globular is unques- 
|tionable. That it may be spheroidal is possible, 
seeing that other planets are so. But, for the 
| reasons you state,—its comparatively slow motion, 

the opinions of Mr..Gumpach, and the above com- 

| plaint, there is a probability of truth, aud no in- 
| consistency, in the supposition of its being cllip- 
toidal. A. Z, 











COMPENSATION CASE. 


Nichols and the North London Railway Com- 
pany.—In reference to this case (of which we gave 
a report in a former number, p. 827), the arbi- 
trator (Mr. Lockyer) has awarded 8,933/. as com- 
pensation. 








THE FALL OF THE VIADUCT ON THE 
CITY AND HAMMERSMITH RAILWAY. 


THE inquiry into the cause of the falling 
of the arches of the viaduct on the Hammersmith 
Railway, by which six men were killed, was re- 
sumed on Saturday morning. The additional evi- 
dence related to the quality of the brickwork of 
the arches, which appeared to have been suffi- 
ciently good. After some remarks by the coroner, 
the jury returned the following verdict :—“ That 
the deceased persons were suffocated and bruised 
to death by the falling of certain arches of the 
viaduct on the Hammersmith and City Railway ; 
and the jury say that the said arches fell on ac- 
count of the slipping of one of the piers of the 





said viaduct; and the jury further say that the 
said deaths arose from accidental causes, The 
jury wish to add that they believe that sufficient 
attention was not paid to the character of the goj} 
on which the foundations of the piers were Jaiq 
and that the concrete at the base of the pier was 
not of a sound and proper kind.” 





At the inquest held on the 4th instant, on the 
bodies of the six men who were killed by the fal} 
of this structure, Mr. Fowler, engineer-in-chief 
stated that “he considered the falling of the 
viaduct to have occurred by the one pier which 
had first settled having been built on @ Lad foun. 
dation.” This appears to be “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ;” bu; 
when he states that the concrete upon: which the 
pier was based “ was of good material, and had 
once been properly set, but had afterwards heen 
disintegrated by pressure,” the soundness of his 
evidence may be questioned. 

There is not a man in the profession who:has 
not known properly formed concrete subjected to 
a much greater pressure than that resulting from 
a pier 10 feet high, and an arch of 20 feet span, 
without suffering disintegration ; and particularly 
so if.it were based on clay, which would cushion it 
against destruction. It is, therefore, obvious that 
the theory of the disintegration of good concrete 





about the sun from west to east, and of the! 


cannot be admitted; and we may infer that the 


| bad foundation” was not improved by bad con- 


crete. 

Humanity demands that an effect so serious 
should.be traced to the cause that produced it; 
and, moreover, it is due to the public to deter. 


to be attributed to neglect, and how much to 
accident. To contribute to this end is the ouly 
wish of HyprRav.ic Lime. 








THE “ BUILDER’S” FIRE. 


At this time of the year we wish again to draw 
attention to the method some time since described 
of laying the materials for a fire in the grate, and 
lighting the coals on the top. There is one part 
of the process which is applicable to the old form 
of lighting a fire; namely, covering the bottom of 
any grate with a plate of sheet iron. This alone 
will save more than one-fourth the coal, and pre- 
serve a better fire. At a cost not exceeding Is, the 


eXpesimont, may be tried. The saving will be 
more than half this 1 ..0h week, 


The Builder’s fire is made regmm—ty hy thoy. 
sands in all parts of Great Britain: we agai 
draw attention to it that both coal and smoke may 
be saved. 








TO DESTROY FLEAS IN FLOORS. 


In answer to your correspondent relative to “a 
means of destroying fleas iu floors,” I beg to say I 
have nsed the following most successfully. I made 
a strong decoction of laurel leaves by filling a 
large copper with the leaves, adding as much 
water as I conld, and boiling them for four or five 
hours. I then took the leaves away, and deluged 
the floors with the boiling hot liquor. 

There were thousands of fleas in the floors at 
the time; but I lived for several years in the house, 
and I do not recollect to have seen one afterwards. 

The liquor will but very slightly discolour the 
ceilings, which of course can be whitened again. 
The quantity of liquor I used was as much as sixty 
or seventy gallons. 

W. B. Baxer, Architect. 








LAMBETH BRIDGE WIRE ROPES. 


Crosstne over the new bridge at Lambeth a few days 
since, I was led to make a hurried examination of the 
wire rope by which it is suspended, and which, I think, 
onght to have some: protection against the pernicious 
effects of the atmosphere. It may easily be done. |, of 
course, do not know if it be contemplated by the engineer, 
and therefore call your attention to it. The rope appears 
to have had one or two coats of paint, but in many places 
the paint has left the wire of which the rope is composed, 
and oxidation is plainly visible. 

I need not tell you that the wire offers a very large a 
face exposed to the weather, and will be considerably 
more liable to. destruction than a solid piece of iron of.the 
same dimensions. .And if such effects are visible now 
that the bridge has only been finished about three v—, 
what may we expect a few years hence, except this, es 
some fine morning it may be found in the bed of # 
river. P _ 

The spaces between the outer wires forming the Top 
are filled up with putty, evidently to prevent a lodgmen 
of.water; but that is so imperfectly done that it 1s — 
sparatively useless. Moreover, I question if it will _ 
constantly drop out piece by piece as the vibrations ta 
place. ; lect 

“A stitch in time saves nine; and “ A little ues 
} breeds great mischief.’’ OBSERVES. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL CROSSES. 


Avtuoven the subject on which I am induced to ad- 
dress you does not directly refer to building; yet, I think, 
I shall be more likely to learn from some one of the archi- 
tects and others who are in the habit of reading your truly 
interesting and useful paper, the number, names, shapes, 
and, when they are so distinguished, the colours of eccle- 
siastical crosses ; or, in default of that, where I can find 
any thing on the subject. CANTAB. 








ALLEGED DISCOVERY OF LEAD. 


$1x,—On receiving the Builder last week I was amused 
on reading a notice that Professor Ansted had discovered 
something wonderful on Mendip. Itis all nonsense. It 
was: discovered twenty years ago, and worked by Dr. 
Summers. 

I myself erected all the machinery and furnaces for a 
company twelve years ago, near the same spot, where 
they have been working aud taking out upwards of 
forty tons per month ever since; and out of this kind 
of stuff, which is held up as a great discovery. I saw it 
long before the Professor did, and proved what it was 
worth. J. WALKER, 








Pooks Receibed. 


Handbook to the Crumlin Viaduct.. With Details 
and Illustrations. By Henry N. MayNarp. 
Weale, High Holborn, London, 1862. 

Tue Crumlin viaduct, in Monmouthshire, ranks 
among the most notable of the railway works in 
this country, and has been often described, in our 
own pages as well as elsewhere. A handbook, 
such as this is, with details of the design, dimen- 
sious, and general proportions of the structure, 
deduced from the actual data used in designing 
and constructing the viaduct, will be useful. The 
book also contains a description of the locality. 

It may refresh the memory of some of our 
readers if we just glean from it a few of the lead- 
ing points of the Crumlin viaduct before we lay it 
aside. The structure is reared on open cross- 
braced iron pillars with wrought-iron girders, 
Kennard & Warren’s patent. Mr. Thomas W. 
Kennard was the designer, and the stracture was 
carried out under his direction. The length of 
ironwork is 1,500 feet; but including abutments 
of masonry the length is 1,658 feet. The height 
is 209 feet; or from top of handrail to underside 
of foundations, 208 feet. The total cost was 

2,0002, 





The Parlour Gardener. London: Sampson 

Low & Co. 1863. — 
Tue preface to this handsome little volume an- 
nounces that it has been published in consequence 
of considerable attention having of late been 
drawn to the cultivation of ornamental plants in 
dwelling-houses; and as this is a subject which 
we have ourselves o'ten urged, we are glad to be 
able to bring to the notice of our readers a volume 
containing the requisite practical information for 
all who desire to enliven and adorn their windows 
= their parlours with ornamental plants and 

owers, 





Diaries and Calendars. 


Messrs..Dz ta Rue have published a variety of 
Red Letter: Calendars and Red Letter Diaries, 
ranging from the tiniest of waistcoat pocket com- 
panions to the more portly accompaniment of the 
library table. Some are in the shape of handsome 
pocket-books, and the whole are very well printed 
aud edited with care. “The Farmer’s Almanac 
and Calendar for 1863” contains a great deal of 
information valuable to those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. —— “ Dietrichsen and Hannay’s Royal 
Alnanac” is as usuala remarkable sixpenny worth. 











atiscellanen, 


A Lone Casting.—An extraordinary piece: of 
casting has just. been completed by Mr. Thomas 
Smith, of Cannon-street, Adelphi, Salford. It 
consists of a 4-inch iron tube, 50 feet in length 
and 1 ton in weight. Usually, tubings do not 
exceed 9 feet in length; but the’number of joints 
Z was thought would cause a great waste of 

eam, 

Tue Atprrr Crus, Bayswater. — We learn 
that a club for gentlemen has-been instituted at 
47, Kensington: Gardens-square. The committee 
of management includes Lord Robert’ Montagu, 
M.P., Lord Fermoy, M.P., Colonel: Creagh, Major 
Rudd, Major Kirby; Messrs. Corfield, Webb, Bow- 
ring, Sprange, Kiallmark, and others. Reading, 
dining, billiard, and smoking rooms are provided, 
together with a limited number of dormitories for 
resident and country members. This is the western- 
most club ever established, and marks the.advance 
of the suburb, 


DESTRUCTION OF GRANTHAM ExcHAaNGE HALL. 
This Exchange has been destroyed by fire: As 
to the origin of the fire, it is supposed that it 
must be attributed in some way to a diorama of 
the Overland Route to India, which was. being 
exhibited in the ball. The loss to the proprietors 
of the diorama, Messrs. C, & G. W. Poole, is esti- 
mated at 2,000. The loss to the shareholders of 
the Exchange Hall Company is variously estimated 
at from 5002. to 1,000/., and is partly covered by 
insurance. 

Merton CottEGE, OxForD.—Some extensive 
alterations have been commenced at this college. 
The ground which has hitherto in part been 
planted and in part been covered with modern 
out-buildings to the south-west of the library is 
being prepared to receive a building, with sets of 
rooms, facing Merton Fields, for sixteen under- 
graduates. The south side of the library, which 
has been hitherto very much shut off from sight, 
will form one side of a new quadrangle, the new 
rooms being at right angles with it in the Grove. 
The new buildings, about 60 feet long and 30 feet 
in depth, will be faced with Bath stone. There are 
several minor alterations in contemplation; and 
the works will be executed according to plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Butterfield, of London. The vene- 
rable elm trees, which have so long formed a 
rookery, have all been sold, and nearly all felled 
and removed, 

TEeLEscopr LappER.—An invention, called the 
telescope ladder, has just been patented by the 
inventor, Mr. G. H. Morgan, surveyor and builder, 
New Market-street, Hereford. This ladder, which 
might be made to a great length, shuts up, says 
the Hereford Times, like a telescope; the upper- 
most floor, so to speak, shutting up in the next, 
and so on to the.bottom: in like manner the first 
floor is easily projected, and may be turned against 
a wall at any angle: then follows the second, third, 
fourth, &. The whole series shuts up into a 
small. compass. The machine is very portable, for 
it may be carried by one person from place to 
place, through doors or passages, into courts, 
areas, halls, yards, or other confined space; from 
room'to room, upstairs and downstairs, from floor 
to floor. A very long and powerful ladder may 





be constructed and fixed upon wheels, and be used 
most efficiently in cases of fire. The ladder might 


be readily conveyed into premises and to their 


Porsonous PaPERHANGINGS.—The Registrar- 
General, in his metropolitan return for the week: 
ending November 10, mentions the death of a 
child, eight months old, in Burr-street, Aldgate, 
Whitechapel. The cause of death is returned as 
follows :—“ Diarrhcea (one month), accelerated 
by, if not entirely originating from, arsenical 
paperhanging.” 

SuBMARINE BrastineG.—At. the new pier “in 
progress of construction at Havre, engineers: are’ 
now employed in removing the foundations of the 
tower of Francis I., and they take advantage of 
the high tides to spring the mine, then covered 
with water. The engineers no longer make cavi- 
ties in the submarine rocks to contain the powder”: 
they merely place a large glass bottle inclosed in 
a basket at the bottom of the sea where they 
mean to act, and this bottle is filled with gun- 
powder in proportion to the effect to be produced. 
The pressure of a column of water of some feet 
is sufficient to compress the gas so powerfully as 
to cause great ravages where the basket is placed, 
even were it the hardest granite. The gunpowder 
is ignited by electricity. 

BRADFORD ScHoot oF Art.—The annual meet 
ing of the friends of this school has just been held, 
in the large room. of the school in Victoria- 
buildings, Bradford. There was a large attend- 
ance of ladies and gentlemen. The drawings of 
the pupils were exhibited as usual, and there was 
an exhibition of works of art besides. Mr. A. 
Harris, junior, occupied the chair, and addressed 
the meeting introductory to a resolution to the 
effect, that the meeting recognised the necessity of 
the establishment of an Association for the Edu- 
cation of Designers and Skilled Workmen, both in 
the staple and other trades of the town, and would 
impress on the employers of designers and skilled 
artizans, and on these latter themselves, the neces- 
sity of aiding by every means in their power the 
efforts the School of Design is about to make for 
the establishment of such association, This reso- 
lution was unanimously passed, and the prizes were 
afterwards delivered by the president to the suc- 
cessfal pupils. 

CorRosIon OF CoppzR IN A WELL.—A corre- 
spondent, “G. B.,” of Blackheath, says: —“ I 
have a force-pump made of copper, and copper 
pump-rods, fixed in a well 30 feet deep. The 


be used as a long ora short fire-escape, and could | copper corrodes to such an extent that it is 


necessary to take it out from time to time and 


backs, where no ordinary ladder of any length cleanse the pump and rods, in order to prevent the 


could be conveyed. 


water becoming impregnated with copper.” He 


ARRANGEMENT OF CHURCH WinDows. — As_| therefore asks if we know of any application that 


bearing strongly on the observations on this sub- 
ject in our last, we may mention that the com- 





| 


will prevent the corrosion of copper in wells. To 
this it is easy to reply that zine will prevent the 


mittee of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural corrosion of the copper; but the still more impor- 
Society, having lately been applied to respecting | tant question here seems to us to be, how the 
the choice of subjects in series for stained win- | water is to be kept pure from either zinc or cop- 
dows in churches, wish to express their opinion | per; as the copper is only kept from corrosion by 


that, where it is possible, the subjects should be 
arranged in chronological order, illustrative of our 


Lord’s life, or generally of the Gospel or church | able ingredient in the water. 


history ; and, in some:cases, the New Testament 
events represented might be accompanied with the 
corresponding types and prophecies from the Old 
Testament. In order to carry out this idea, the 
committee will be very glad to receive any infor- 
mation or suggestions on the subject, as they con- 
sider the present system of putting in such win- 
dows at haphazard deprives them of much general 
interest, and greatly impairs the value of their 
scriptural teaching. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. the Secretary (care of M. Drury, 
esq.), L.D.A.S. Rooms, Silver-street, Lincoln. 
Next Coneress OF Social ScIENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION.—On the 20th inst., a meeting of the council 
of the Social Science Association was held in 
Waterloo-place, the principal business being to 
decide the place of the annual meeting of the 
Association in 1863. Lord Brougham, on taking 
the chair, moved a resolution expressing the deep 
sense of the council of the loss sustained by the 
Association in the death of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
one of their earliest members. The Lord Mayor 
of York, Mr. Alderman Husband, and other gentle- 
men attended as a deputation to urge the claims 
of that city to a visit from the Association; and 
Edinburgh was represented: by Mr. Charles Cowan, 
Mr, Bailie Mossman, and Mer: Robert Chambers. 
After a long discussion, in which Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Denman, M.P., Mr. Macqueen, Q.C., Dr. Farr, 
Mr. Newmarch,: Mr. Hastings, Mr. Rawlinson, 
Mr. H. Roberts, and others took part, the question 
between Edinburgh (moved by Mr. A. Kinnaird, 
M.P.) and York (moved by Mr. Godwin) was put, 
and decided in favour of the former by 22 to 17. 
There are many strong reasons in favour of York 
for next year, but the weight of nearly 300 names 
attached to the memorial from Edinburgh carried 





the day. 


| 


the corrosion of the zinc; which, though less poi- 
sonous than copper, is still by no means a desir- 
Means would, 
therefore, require to be taken to isolate the zinc 
solution, as well as that of the copper, from the 
water. Perhaps some other correspondent may 
be able, from practical experience, or from theory, 
to suggest an efficient mode of meeting “ G. B.’s” 
wishes. 

Tue Mapras IRRIGATION AND CaNnaL WoRKS. 
The report of the directors of the Madras Irriga- 
tion and Canal Company has been printed. From 
the statement in the report it appears that the 
whole line of the main canal for irrigation and 
navigation, from Soonkasala to Kistnapatam on 
the eastern coast, a total length of about 310 miles, 
is now in the hands of the company ; that the two 
most important works in the upper portion are 
progressing satisfactorily ; that of the main canal, 
the first. 174 miles, with the necessary masonry 
culverts, sluices, and escapes, are very near com- 
pletion; that a further distance of 26 miles, from 
the Anicut at Soonkasala, is progressing; that 
upon the succeeding portion construction has 
commenced; that plans and estimates of the 
minor irrigating channels and works, from the 1st 
to the 72nd mile-have been approved ; that of the 
section of the main channel, extending from the 
91st to the 104th mile, plans and. estimates were. 
on the 1st of October last before the Government 
for approval; that the completion of the plans 
and estimates of the next section (between the 
104th mile and Somaishwarum), were awaiting 
only the result of a further investigation desired 
by the chief engineer, with a view to economy in 
construction and greater efficiency ; that the con- 
struction of the terminal portion from Somaish- 
warum tothe coast is proceeding; and that the 
supply of labour has been flactuating and some- 
what depressed; but is now regaining: its..former 
abundance. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ Nov. 29, 1862, 








Frrz.—On Tuesday a fire occurred in the well- 
known and extensive premises belonging to Mr. 
C. J. Freake, situate in Onslow-square, Brompton. 
The flames commenced in a timber building 150 
feet long. Information of the outbreak having 
been sent in all directions, in a very brief period 
the engines arrived. The building in which the 
disaster commenced was about one-third destroyed. 

Gas-works AND DANGEROUS StorEs.— Whether 
such juxtaposition as gas-works, with gasometer 
containing thousands upon thousands of explosive 
gas, should be permitted alongside oil stores and 
refinery, is a query. Is the Metropolis Manage- 
ment or the Building Act inoperative? Had the 
recent fire at Price’s oil stores, &c., Blackfriars, 
caught the adjoining City Gas-works, who can say 
what might not have been the extent of damage 
to life, limb, and building, had the gasometer ex- 
ploded? Petroleum stores require special per- 
mission from the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Storing gunpowder intownis afineable offence.—N. 

County Court DEcIsIoN as TO WaGEs.—At 
the Liverpool County Court, E. Stephens sued Mr. 
Ray, a builder, for 4s. 4d., the amount of one day’s 
wages. The question involved was whether a 
master had the power to discharge a man one day, 
and compel him to come next day to receive his 
wages. Several operative joiners were called to 
show that the rule of the trade was to pay a man 
his wages when he was discharged. For the de- 
fence, Mr. Jump and Mr. Jones, builders, and Mr. 
Jump’s foreman, contended that the practice was 
to pay the men, not when discharged, but on the 
regular pay-day. They admitted, however, that 
there were exceptions to the rule, and that there 
was no prevailing custom throughout the trade. 
Mr. Jones also said the builders ‘of Liverpool 

wished some rule to be adopted by which all par- 
ties should be bound. Judgment for the plaintiff, 
with costs. 

Music anp THE DraMa.—Miss Sarah Dobson 
has strengthened her position greatly, both as 
singer and actress, by her performance of Satan- 
ella, in Balfe’s opera of that name, and bids fair 
to take an excellent place in her profession. With 
study this may be almost assured. Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Honey are greatly missed in the present 
cast. The result, indeed, on Wednesday, was an 
empty house. Throats, however, are not made of 
iron, and must have rest. The crowding takes 
place on the four nights of the week when “ Love’s 
Triumph” is on the bills. The success of this 
opera is unequivocal. Not less so with the music- 
sellers. Some of the songs were out of print, we 
are told, forty-eight hours after the first produc- 
tion of the work. The Princess’s Theatre.—Mr. 
John Oxenford’s version of Le Verre d’Eau, 
entitled “The Triple Alliance,” is a very agree- 
able little drama, very well played by Mr. G. 
Vining, Mr. Shore, Miss Oliver, and Miss Con- 
stance Aylmer. The first scene in “One good 
turn deserves Another,” the blacksmith’s house 
and forge, with bridge and country in the dis- 
tance, is a remarkably good “ set.” 

Lonpon Trarric.—Notice of application to 
Parliament in the ensuing session has been given 
by the City authorities for power to regulate the 
several routes to be followed by the omnibuses, 
cabs, and other public carriages for the convey- 
ance of passengers, or to ply for hire; and by all 
carts, waggons, and other vehicles adapted or used 
for the conveyance of goods, &c., passing into, 
through, or ont of the city of London and the 
liberty thereof, and the speed at which they 
shall be driven; to regulate the periods between 
which carts, waggons, &c., may stop in any 
street, lane, &c., for the purpose of being laden 
or unladen, and the time which any such cart, 
waggon, &c., may so remain; to regulate the 
height to which carts, waggons, and other vehicles 
for the conveyance of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise may be laden, and the breadths between the 
outsides of the wheels of any such vehicle and 
the maximum width of the load of any such 
vehicle, to determine the particular streets, lanes, 
roads, &c., and the period of the day through which 
carts, waggons, or other vehicles, wholly or par- 
tially laden with timber, scaffold and other articles, 
consisting of wood, metal, or other material ex- 
ceeding 20 feet in length, be allowed to pass, or 
be prohibited from passing ; to regulate the mode 
in which cabs or hackney carriages shall be dis- 
tinguished when empty, and when actually plying 
for hire ; to regulate the manner in which barrows, 
trucks, and hand carts, &c., may be driven, pushed, 
or wheeled, and the particular streets, &c., and 
the particular time of the day in which the same 
may be allowed to stand, or be prohibited from 
standing ; and, lastly, to authorize the making of 
by-laws and regulations, and the imposing of 
penalties, Stiffish powers! 


THE MonvuMEnTs oF SeRpra.—A finely-illus- 
trated work on “The Byzantine Monuments of 
Serbia,” by Kanitz, has been published in the Im- 
perial Printing-office of Vienna. 

VALUE OF STREET SEWAGE AND MANURE AT 
Dunsar.—The town’s manure was found to be 
well adapted for the production of root crops, 
says the Scottish Farmer: and, from a small sum, 
the amount obtained for it has been gradually 
rising year by year. Some six or seven years 
ago it was sold at 607. The price, however, has 
trebled within the last half-a-dozen years, and 
those who know its value best still think it worth 
the money. It has been sold this season at 195/., 
being a rise of 237. on last year’s price. 

St. Jupr’s, GRAY’s-INN-ROAD.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new parish church of St. Jude, 
now in course of erection in Gray’s-inn-road, a 
short distance from the King’s-cross Station, has 
been laid by Lord Calthorpe. A large concourse 
of persons was present. Mr. J. Peacock is the 
architect of the church, the style of which is to 
be Decorated Gothic. The contractor is Mr. G. J. 
Carter. The church is to contain accommodation 
for 1,000 persons; and the cost is estimated at 
6,0007. 

AN Artist’s HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY.— 
The hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Mr. 
Foster, of Derby, was celebrated on the 8th inst., 
when his friends entertained him at dinner in the 
County Hotel. Mr. Foster served under Aber- 
crombie in Egypt, and left the army on the day 
on which Nelson died. He afterwards became an 
artist, and then a publisher, dealing largely in 
charts. He has been five times married; and his 
youngest child, born sixty-eight years after his 
eldest, is now only ten years of age. 

An Economicat Lime Licut.—Dr. George 
H. Smith, of Rochester (U.S.), in place of hydrogen 
employs ordinary coal gas, and instead of oxygen 
atmospheric air, which he states decomposes at 
the moment of combustion by passing through a 
suitable burner. The cost of the light, which is 
described as equal to the oxy-hydrogen light, does 
not exceed $d. per hour. Photographs have been 
taken with it, and the apparatus is said to be 
durable, and more easy of control, than an oil 
lamp. The new light is considered to be thoroughly 
applicable for locomotive and ships’ lights, as well 
as for lighting streets, churches, halls, and private 
rooms. 

Warrinaton ScHoon or Art.—We are in- 
formed that, at a recent examination of the works 
of the students of this school, under the master- 
ship of Mr. J. C. Thompson, twenty-nine medals 
have been awarded, and eight honourable men- 
tions. It is understood that the full complement 
of medals might have been received, but the 
thirtieth was refused by the sculptor of a head in 
marble; as it would have rendered it liable to the 
risk of transition to London for national compe- 
tition. It is gratifying to see the high position 
this school has attained amongst provincial art- 
institutions in by no means the most populous of 
our towns. 

THe PRroposEeD NEw ScHOOoLs AND LECTURE- 
Rooms, CaMBRIDGE.—The Cambridge Architec- 
tural Society, in its annual report, thus refers to 
the plans which obtained the approval of the Uni- 
versity in the course of the past year :—“ In con- 
sequence of miscalculation in the cost, the Univer- 
sity has been spared the erection of buildings in 
conformity with the designs submitted for the 
New Schools and Lecture-room. It is to be 
hoped that this breathing-time will enable the 
University to get some design more artistic in its 
character, though not involving an increased ex- 
penditure.” 

THE PyevMatic DespatcH.—The transmission 
of parcels and small goods from station to station 
through a confined iron tube by means of atmo- 
spheric exhaustion and pressure will soon be com- 
menced. The London and North-Western Railway 
Company having granted a site for a station and 
receiving-house, rent-free, at Euston-square, a few 
yards from the Clearing-house, the directors of 
the Pneumatic Despatch Company at once com- 
menced operations by laying down beneath the 
roadway of Upper Seymour-street a line of iron 
tubing about half a-mile in length, and extending 
from that terminus to the post-office in Eversholt- 
street, under the superintendence of their engi- 
neer, Mr. T. W. Rammell. Within the iron tube, 
which is about 2 feet 9 inches high and 2 feet 
6 inches wide (its section being similar to that of 
a railway tunnel in miniature), are two small 
ledges, or rails, on which the wheels of the small 
cars bearing the parcels will run. These will be 
propelled backwards and forwards, on the signal 
being given by the exhaustion and pressure of the 
air in the tube, 








Bristot ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS.—The 
eighteenth annual meeting of this society hag 
been held at the Academy, Queen’s-road, Bristol - 
Mr. P. W.S. Miles, the president, in the chair, 
The attendance was small. Mr. Haythorne read 
the report, which began with some feeling remarks 
on the loss of the patron of the academy, Prince 
Albert. Amongst other topics it was stated in the 
report that the building of the academy being now 
completed, the trustees have resolved upon closing 
the capital account by transferring the sum of 
6,392/. 63. 1d., consisting of Mrs. Sharples’ legacy, 
and sundry donations, to the credit of the buildin 
account. This will leave a balance of 9951. 93. 3d, 
to the debit of the building account. The com. 
mittee have sold a portion of the stock to pay off 
the greater part of the debt to the bankers, and 
trust to the support of the public for the future 
means of carrying on the business of the academy, 
The report was adopted, and thanks accorded to 
— who had contributed pictures to the Graphic 

oirée. 








TENDERS. 


For the erection of one pair of semi-detached residences, 
St. Helen’s-road, Blacklands, Hastings, for Mr. Ross. 
Mr. H. Carpenter, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


KenWO0d 2c ccccccccsccccecese £1,540 0 0 
IERIE cies 4046 e 00 cscs se siecc ee 1,449 0 0 
Howell ...cccceeee awesase eure 1,410 0 0 
POUNGD 00000006 coecceceveseve 1,377 0 0 
Parks .ccccccccccccccceccccese 1,329 0 0 
BIBAIAOD o6c0.scecceccvccececece 1,316 0 0 
Longhurst......secccecscceecs 1,311 0 0 
Vidler (accepted).......seeeeee 1,215 15 0 





For the erection of a house for Mr. Colley, Gordon- 
road, Peckham. Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect. Quantities 








not supplied :— 
Clark ..... Pere ree OL 585 0 0 
Sellic ..cccccccccsccccccccccccs - 570 0 0 
Chamberlin ... ecccce 889 1) 0 
Crawley..ccccccscceees © tecccee - 522 0 0 
Sweeting .....cccccceccccccs e-- 500 0 0 
Tazrant .cccccccccccccseccceces « 500 0 0 
Bond ..coccccsccvccccccves ecoee 489 0 0 
SAWYEr ..cccecccesececsccccccs - 487 0 0 
James & Ashton ...csseeseeccece 485 0 0 
Newcombe ...ccccccessece ecoce 475 0 0 
Kent ..ccccsee oe esos 447 0 0 
Thompson.....e«- - 444 0 0 
George ceccceseces aisisieig on ceseiee 430 0 0 
Smith .. .cccccccccces eccvcccces 428 10 0 
Ward ..... Occcccccccccccccce ooe 379 0 O 





For alteration to No. 1, Prior Cottage, for Mr. H. Prior, 
Hastings, exclusive cf plumbing, glazing, painting, and 
stone masonry. Mr. Hopkinson, architect :— 





DPRERG 6c 06.00.09 100600000000 venece £378 18 0 
Hoadley & Rogers... ee 360 0 0 
Stubberfield ......... aa 332 0 0 
Pattenden......sccsccccees ccoss GD 8 4 

ite ......6 Cove cecccvcccccccoce 309 12 0 
Broadbridge (accepted) ........ 290 10 0 





For a villa residence at Tunbridge Wells, for Mr. John 
Colbran. Mr. W. Bond, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Charles Strange :— 

Elliott....sccceses ececcccccccce #1,398 0 0 


For a pair of semi-detached residences, Tunbridge Wells, 
for Messrs. Goodrham. Mr. W. Bond, architect :— 








Jeffery, carpenter ........see0 - £230 11 0 
Mercer & Camfield, bricklayers.. 312 9 0 
Wenban, plasterer .......eeeeeee 141 0 0 
Dickenson, plumber, &c. .....0+ 82 0 0 
W. Jeffery, Mason .......eeseeee 49 15 0 
Homersham, smith, &c. ....e.. 37 0 0 

€852 15 0 





For a public-house, Tunbridge Wells, for Messrs. Kelsey. 
Mr. W. Bond, architect. Quantities supplied :—- 


Brigden, carpenter.......eeeceee #250 0 0 
Walker, bricklayer........+e+ «. 22611 0 
Mason, plasterer...-......- eoose 9915 0 
Strange, plumber ..........++-. 7115 7 
Catt, Smith, & .....ccccccccccce 34 9 0 
Harlowe, Mason.......sceceeees 2615 0 

#709 5 7 





For additions to Earlswood Idiot Asylum, Redhill, Sur- 
rey. Messrs. Field & Hilton, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 


Shearburn ....... ecccccccccce £4,537 0 0 
BarneS...cseccseccce ee eoee 4,124 0 0 
GaMMON .c.cccccccceccccccce 3,667 0 0 
COELOUIETS..6 66k ccccccesccee ee. 3,526 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .......0-s06 3,514 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





8. G. 8. (has misread the statement, The headof water is 26 feet 
above the mouth of pipe).—Dover.—B. N. (three stories).—W. H.— 
0.J.& J 8, (already mentioned).—Subscriber, Warwick (apply to the 
Soup Kitchen, Euston-road).—M. D. T.—Anti-Humbug.—G. L— 
W. H. (send us purticulars of the cause).—J. B.—T. M.—P. P. P.— 
H. C.—E. 8.—B. & B.—W. D.—8, & Sons (too late for cofisideration 
this week).—C. C. N.—O. J. S.—J. R. H. (we will inquire). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publicatiog. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrst, 
with the authors. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o’clock, p.m., ” 





Thursday. 
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